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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
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Twenty-four Years in the Argentine Republic, Sc. By 
- ae aga tr er ner Leaman te. of Add to this the number killed in battle, and executed by mili- 

° Lo ’ . ° | : 59 . 
Cox. J. ANTHONY Kine was born at New York. After | tary orders, at a very moderate computation 16,520, and we 


| have by this statement a grand total of 22,404 victims to the 
a troublous youth, his natural love of adventure pre-| sanquinary propensities of this man Rosas, who still lives and 
vailed, and in the ear 1817, being then about the age | governs a portion of the American contiaent, and with whom 
of fourteen, he fairly took to his heels, and shaking the the civilised nations of the earth are on terms of friendship ! 


dust of his native city from his feet, went forth to push! We may well exclaim, 





his fortunes in the wide world. After divers struggles, | 
privations, sufferings, and successes, he enrolled himself 
among the troops of the Argentine Republic. In this 

service he s innumerable difficulties and da: | 
was present at many a well-foughten field, beheld hu-| 
man nature in countless uncommon phases, assisted in | 
pulling down and setting up we know not how many | 
governments, and all these rare adventures he has here | 
narrated for the amusement of the world; and a more | 
pleasant book has not come to our hands during the 
‘season now drawing to its close. It is not one that ad- 
mits of criticism ; it lays no claim to notice on the score 
of graces of style; it is a plain, straightforward narra- 
tive, by a plain unpretending man, who desires only to 
tell his story in the language that comes most readily to | 
his lips, and which, after all, is usually the most graphic, 
and really charms the reader far more than the carefully 


Can such things be, 
And overcome us like 3 summer cloud 
Without our special wonder? 
We may well look, too, for incredulity on the part of those 
who, living under the blessings of good government, have 
never dreamed that such things can be. 


Here is an instance of his sanguinary doings in the 
case of the Ranare family :— 


Soon after this, Rosas repeated his order for the arrest of 
the Ranafes, and directed Roderiguez to send them forthw:th 
to Buenos Ayres; but instead of an immediate compliance, 
the governor sent in his intercession on their behalf, urging 
the tyrant to withdraw his order, at the same time expressing 
his earnest conviction of their innocence. Little did he sup- 
pose that in such a course he would compromise his own safety, 
without in the least degree benefitting his friends. The eha- 
racteristic reply to this offer of mediation was a corps of 





turned sentences and elaborated paragraphs of the pro-| cavalry, who very speedily made prisoners of three of the 
fessional writer. brothers (among them the late governor), and conveyed thea 

With these preliminary explanations, no other duty | to Buenos Ayres; the fourth had taken the alarm, and wisely 
remains but to present to our readers such specimens of | made his escape from the country. Arrived at the capital, 
the work as may convey to them a general knowledge of| the three were thrown into a single stone dungeon, without 
the nature of its contents, and at the same time afford | either bed or bench, and here they were held in a most 
them some amusement. | miserable confinement for a space of several months, during 

Col. Kine finds it necessary at the very outset to de- | which time their sister Dona Pancia Ranafe, who had followed 


: . them to Buenos Ayres, plied the heartless Rosas with petitions, 
Warvijonel bein’ Hl Gaia as to the atro- | entreating the poor privilege of visiting her brothers in their 


confinement, and ministering as she best might to their imme- 

The statements presented in this work may perhaps appear | diate comfort. Even this was denied; not so much as the 
to the ral reader mysterious and incomprehensible. I, sympathies of one congenial bosom were allowed to soften the 
know it will be difficult for him to realise these atrocities; | horrors of their imprisonment, and they were left to suffer, and 
yet I have not only told nothing but the truth, but what has to bear in all the fulness of misery, the mandate of the ty rant. 
been told affords only a clue to the actual horrors committed. | Sickness, the result of their comfortless situation, wore them 
I have, as a general feature, confined my statements to occur- | to skeletons, and finally relieved one of them at the same time 
rences that fell under my own knowledge, and of these I have from the sufferings of life and the power of his tormentor. 
recorded but few. Hence the facts that I have given serve | Having myself been for some time past engaged in mercantile 
only as examples in the terrible account. In a pamphlet | pursuits, my business called me three or four times a year to 
published by Don José Rivera Indarte, at Monte Video, in| Buenos Ayres, and I was there during the latter part of the 
the year 1843, a table is given containing the names of the time the Ranafes were in confinement. I saw thir sister in 
principal victims of Rosas’ policy, together with the manner | all the anguish of her despair, yet I could not find one spark 
of their several deaths, and to that table is appended the fol- | of comfort to bestow upon her, for I knew that her brothers 
lowing summary of persons who died for opinion’s sake alone, , were doomed. Rosas had wrought himself into a position that 
viz. :— ' was critical ; he had already 
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in blood 

Stept in so far, that, should he wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er ; 
and it was by terror alone that he could keep down the ebul- 
litions of the public mind. Victims must be sacrificed to 
overawe the people, and a man once imprisoned on his order 
was a man doomed to death. The time at length arrived when 
it was announced that the Ranafes were to be shot in the mar- 
ket-square, in company with another victim named Santes 
Pares, who had also been in some way implicated in the same 
charge. Although I had long expected this order, I heard the 
announcement with a shudder. Memory, like a winged spirit, 
flew back upon the past, and gathering the scattered fragments 
of her train, discharged them like a volcano on my'mind. I 
saw again the tall uncourtly guacho, as he had been presented 
to me by Latiore, too unsophisticated to be vicious, but with 
a mind as yielding and impressible as wax. Again I saw him 
governor of Cordova, holding, as with the hand of childhood, 
the reins of power, and guiding the capricious throng as one 
who trembled, not for himself, but for his charge. I thought 
again of our ¢tertulias and conversaciones,—of his pliant spirit, 
of the insidious wiles of Rosas to win him to himself, of his 
ultimate self-confidence, his deposition, arrest, imprisonment, 
and now, to crown the whole, in bold relief stood out the 
order for his execution! ‘‘Ah, my poor friend!’ I ex- 
claimed, when this order was announced, ‘‘ I, at least, will not 
be a witness to your murder.’”” At the time of the execution 
I shut myself up in my room, which was at a house situated 
only about three squares from the scene of blood: from that 
spot I heard the report of the volley that sent them to eter- 
nity, and covering my face with my hunds, I uttered a male- 
diction on their murderer. Soon after the execution, I had 
occasion to pass near the market-square, and to my horror 
saw the three bodies, still reeking with blood, hanging in 
chains upon a gibbet over the spot where they had died. Some 
persons who had witnessed the execution informed me, that a 
moment before the fatal shot was given, Pares called out to 
the bystanders, ‘‘ Rosas is the murderer of Quiroga!’’ Soon 
after this tragedy was performed at Buenos Ayres, Governor 
Roderiguez shared a similar fate at Cordova. His intercession 
on behalf of the Ranafes had been sufficient to excite the 
doubts and fears of Rosas; and his hesitation to execute an 
order without questioning its propriety was no less than an 
evidence of treason. He was therefore taken outside the town, 
out of respect to the feelings of the people of Cordova, who 
were not yet used to these scenes, and disposed of in the usual 
manner. 


From scenes like these, let us turn to others more in- 
teresting and more pleasing. On the oc¢asion of a de- 
feat, Col. Kine took refuge among one of the native 
tribes, and he has presented us with these graphic pic- 
tures of 

THE CHIRIVIONE INDIANS. 

The entire western portion of the Granchaco (1,500 miles 
from the sea) is inhabited by various tribes of Indians ; but in 
the southern region of the river Pilcomayo, and eastward of 
that river, civilisation has begun to build its habitation. The 
territory is bounded on its whole eastern line by Paragua, and 
is separated from the country by the river Paragua, into which 
the Pilcomayo empties by two large branches. The journey, 
as we made no haste, and probably travelled a good deal out 
of our way, occupied about one month, during all of which we 
saw not a human being except ourselves. Our route lay across 
one of the most beautiful countries that I had ever beheld. 
The face of the country was of rolling prairie, similar to that 
of some of the western of the United States, clothed with 
short grass and’ myriads of flowers, interspersed with wood 
and stream, and covered with herds of wild cattle and game, 
on which we found a convenient subsistence. As we neared 
the towns, which we had seen at a distance, we saw occasional 
plots of growing corn, and flocks of sheep; and finally en- 
countered a small body of warriors, each armed with a short 
spear, and with no covering except a cloth about the loins. 
The only ornament which they wore was singular enough ; a 
button fastened so as to cover the hollow of the under lip, by 
passing the eye of the button through the lip near the roots of 
the teeth, and securing it with some small object on the inside ; 
this every man wore. Their complexion was of a clear, light 





copper colour, and their features and forms regular and 
symmetrical. By this band, who kept at a respectful distance, 
we were notified to halt; and, without a word or sign further 
than that, they immediately despatched a messenger to the 
towns to make known our approach. The messenger soon 
returned with others, and by signs we were directed to ad- 
vance, the Indians still keeping their position at about forty 
paces from us. We followed as they led; and at about half a 
mile, on reaching the summit of a high roll, we discovered the 
entire body of their warriors, numbering about five hundred, 
drawn up in a single line to receive us. What would be their 
disposal of us was of course a mystery, and the source of 
much surmise ; but accustomed as we had been to the merciless 
usage of our own race few of us expected any thing but death 
at the hands of the savage. Having arrived within about fifty 
yards of their line, a signal was given that we should again halt. 
We obeyed ; and immediately four of their body advanced about 
fifteen paces towards us, and made a sign of friendship, by 
placing the right hand upon the left breast. We replied by 
making the same sign. Theythenorderedus bysigns to dismount 
which was instantly complied with. Ponci and myself then 
advanced ; and as we neared the chief, he pronounced the 
Spanish word ‘‘ Amigo! Amigo!’ (Friend! friend!) I 
answered with the same word. He then demanded, in broken 
Spanish, that we should give them our horses. This was evi- 
dently a test of our sincerity. I replied, that he should have 
them, provided they were restored to us ; and immediately had 
the horses led forward, and placed in their hands. After 
about ten minutes, during which time they conversed among 
themselves, the horses were sent back; and having thus se- 
cured their entire confidence, we were at once admitted to 
their hospitality. We found here a people numbering about 
two thousand, and living almost in the primitive simplicity of 
nature, inoffensive and happy ; their home a seeming paradise, 
and their wants but few, and easily gratified. Their women 
were perfectly beautiful, with skins clear and transparent, 
softened only by the colour of their clime ; their features oval, 
and without the high cheek-bone of the North American In- 
dians ; their graceful forms, which had never known the re- 
straint of stay or bodice; their lithe and active limbs; and, 
above all, an air of chaste and modest purity, commanded 
alike the admiration and respect of our whole company. 
Although living in five distinct communities, each of which 
planned and executed its own municipal regulations, the whole 
planted, reaped, and shared their subsistence in common. 
They were, in fact, one common brotherhood, acting in per- 
fect unison of attachment, and each contributing its quota to 
the general good. Their huts were built of logs, thatched 
with long grass, and without any floor except the earth; yet 
they were always kept surprisingly clean. In a corner of each 
hut was placed a large earthen jar (which they manufactured 
themselves), measuring about four feet in depth, and nearly 
the same in diameter, in which was made a beverage called by 
them chici. The drink was made by the fermentation of 
maize, aud bore a strong resemblance to pure ale. Their 
villages were all built upon high knolls, at distances of about 
a quarter of a mile ; and at about the eighth of a mile from the 
nearest a spot was pointed out to us for own head-quarters. 
Nevertheless, though we cooked, ate, and slept, by ourselves, 
we were permitted very soon to visit their different villages, 
and mingle indiscriminately with their people, receiving 
from them at all times the most perfect hospitality and 
kindness. Like all primitive people, they had their super- 
stitions, one of the most singular of which was, that if 
they should eat the flesh of sheep, their noses would become 
frat, like what are called neatoes. Being ourselves free from 
this dread, we did not hesitate to pay respect to their 
mutton, which was furnished in abundance. Another of 
their fantasies was, that they must never fight between the 
evening and the morning, lest the spirit of the night should be 
offended and destroy their warriors. This proved a fortunate 
circumstance to us, as will be seen in the sequel. The beauty 
and health of their place of settlement were much enhanced by 
the dashing and limpid waters of the Pilcomayo, a consider- 
able stream, which wound directly among their villages, and 
in which it was the custom of both sexes to bathe, at least 
once every morning, and generally once also at evening. I 
have often reclined upon the soft and verdant bank at the side 
of the river, and watched them in their periodical ablutions ; 
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the old and the young gliding with the utmost grace and ease, 
and sporting in the clear element, their forms flashing in the 
sunlight, and their pliant limbs imparting the very eloquence 
of motion. I believe that I was the first foreigner who had 
ever been among them, so at least they informed me; and 
their inoffensive life and simplicity of manner charmed me 
much. I felt more than once that here was found the first 
Scene of real, unalloyed happiness that I had ever witnessed ; 
and I thought too, that to live thus, a man might well forego 
the luxuries of civilization, which, with all their splendour, 
pomp, honour, and fame, are ever embittered with poisons worse 
than that of the upas. Here was no guile, no selfish consider- 
ations to enslave the mind and warp the conscience, no aspira- 
tions for a higher destiny, but all was contentment and peace ; 
and I was almost tempted to say, that henceforth ‘their 
people shall be my people, that their God should be my God.”’ 
By their knowledge of the Spanish language, I was enabled to 
converse with them so as to be readily understood ; and on 
one occasion I broached the subject of religion to one of their 
chiefs, and asked him if he would not like to become a Chris- 
tian, and see his people converted? His reply was truly cha- 
racteristic. Speaking in a low tone, and slowly shaking his 
head, he said, ‘‘ Christian! no, no, no. Christian very bad— 
Christian fight his brother. Chirivione fight his enemy— 
Chirivione live happy.”’ 


THE MATTACAS. 


Near San Francisco was a tribe of Indians, known as the 
Mattacas. They often visited us in small numbers, and J 
occasionally amused myself by going into their camp, and stu- 
dying their habits and customs, which afforded a strong con- 
trast to those of my friends the Chiriviones. The one was 
cleanly, almost to religious scrupulosity ; the other in the op- 
posite extreme. This tribe, unlike any other race of men, 
had a man for their deity ; and this is always the oldest mem- 
ber of the tribe. But in order that their deity shall not be- 
come common-place, and lose the devotional respect that is due 
to his character as a god, he is required by their tenets to ab- 
sent himself from his tribe, and become a recluse, never ap- 
pearing to them, except at certain stipulated periods. In case 
of his non-appearance at the appointed time, he is accounted 
dead, and the next oldest takes his place. I was present at 
one of these periodical visitations, when the deity no sooner 
appeared, than all] present fell upon their faces in the most 
abject humility. He remained among them one or two days, 
giving counsel, and inquiring about their necessities, and again 
disappeared. Their mode of courtship and marriage is brief 
and singular, yet differing but little from the manner of some 
of our North American tribes. Thus, whenever a Mattaca 
becomes touched with the tender flame, he takes some conve- 
nient mode of signifying the same to his ‘‘ object ;’”’ but the 
method of ‘‘ popping the question,”’ is by placing before her 
door at night a bundle of sticks. If the sticks are taken and 
burned, he is accepted, and the marriage ceremony is over ; he 
has nothing more to do but take his wife. If, however, he 
finds the bundle of sticks lying in the morning where he placed 
them at night, he takes his fuel, and goes in search of another 
Dulcinea, Their treatment of the sick, in certain cases, is in- 
deed any thing but Christian ; for whenever one of their people 
is taken with small-pox, he is placed in the centre of a circular 
yard, made with pickets for the occasion, supplied with food 
and drink, and left to his fate. If he recovers, well; if not, 
he is never sought for by man, woman, or child; so complete 
is their dread of the disease. The Mattacas are a wandering 
and indolent race. 


‘The Colonel speaks in glowing language of the coun- 
try and climate of a 7 


BUENOS AYRES. 


The words ‘‘ Buenos Ayres,” which, literally translated, sig- 
nify ‘‘ good airs,’’ or, as we would say in English, wholesome 
atmosphere, form, perhaps, as appropriate and significant an 

ion ascould have been given to that part of the country 
lying on the Rio de la Plata. The atmosphere of the country 
is generally perfeetly free from all miasmatic quality, and is so 
pure that dead flesh of all kinds, when left in the sun, invari- 
ably dries up instead of putrefying. In this manner jerked 
beef is prepared for exportation ; the beef being first cut in 








slices, and then hung (without salt) upon a line exposed to the 
hot rays of the sun; the juices are , and the solid 
left as perfectly sweet and wholesome as when prepared in the 
usual way of smoking. I have seen the bodies of men slain in 
battle, as also those of horses, so preserved when left exposed 
upon the ground, each presenting a hard, dry, and shrunken 
mass, apparently as imperishable as the embalmed bodies of 
Egypt. During our campaigns, it was a very common thing 
for officers and men to make what was ealled bottes de petre, 
a kind of boot made from the skin drawn from the leg of a 
young horse. This was manufactured by alternate drying and 
rubbing between the hands, until the texture became soft, pli- 
able, and dry, and without any process of tanning or other 
means of preservation: when ready for use, it was worn under 
the pantaloons, the lower aperture being sewed up, leaving 
only room sufficient for the toes to pass through and rest in 
the stirrup. It was often the case, however, that we had no 
other covering than this for our limbs; and on our marches 
through the long harsh grass of the pampas, it was, perhaps, 
the best covering that could be used. This grass often grows 
to the height of eight feet, so as almost to conceal both horse 
and rider, and it is frequently so- heavy as to present a serious 
obstacle to one’s progress. During the dry season, many 
parts of these broad plains change their aspect entirely ; the 
long grass becomes wilted, and with the continuance of scorch- 
ing heat, so dried and friable, as to be driven into dust by the 
winds; the earth is thus laid bare, and, as if suffering with 
thirst, opens a thousand mouths for water. By the con- 
traction of soil, occasioned by heat and evaporation, it is 
broken into long, deep crevices, wide enough to receive 
the leg of a horse; and from these crevices many a good 
steed has been lifted with a broken limb. Many of the various 
provinces are peculiar for their natural products. Cordova, 
for instance, is famous for its wool, which is of heavy fleece, 
fine texture, and free from burrs. This province also supplies 
for exportation immense quantities of goat-skins. Tucuman 
is celebrated for its extensive tanneries, owing to the con- 
venience of certain barks that are used in the process of tan- 
ning, and which grow abundantly in the province. The upper 
or northern part of the province of Salta, near Tarija, is em- 
ployed in the culture of sugar-cane and the manufacture of 
sugar; at the towns of Ledesma and San Pedro are extensive 
sugar factories. Here the climate is excessively hot, owing 
partly to its latitude, and partly to the fact that the country, 
for some distance, lies between ranges of mountains on three 
sides, forming a piece of flat territory of a triangular shape. In 
this territory lies Oran, of which I have before spoken as pecu- 
liar for the diminutive stature of its people, and it is in this 
region that the immense wens, of which I have before spoken, 
abound. The southera and more mountainous region of the 
same province furnishes the skins of the chinchilla; while the 
adjoining and more southern province of Santiago, being flat 
and interspersed with lakes and rivers, affords in abundance 
the valuable fur of the nutria, so highly esteemed in the manu- 
facture of hats. The province of Rioja is little more than a 
mass of mountains, and is mostly peculiar for the silver-mines 
with which it abounds. The province of Catamarca, while it 
affords at present no peculiar staple, is as well adapted in soil 
and climate to the growth of cotton as any portion of the 
world ; but in consequence of its remoteness from the sea- 
board, and the imperfect means of transportation, its resources 
are, in that respect, at present unavailable. The herb ore- 
gano, or wild marjoram, grows in several of the provinces, 
particularly in the eastern, and in Paraguay. It is from this 
plant, which grows profusely on the western territory of North 
America, that the name Oregon is derived. Salt springs and 
lakes are found in many parts of the country. In the pro- 
vinces of Salta and Tucuman the salt is manufactured into 

cakes, measuring about three feet square and eight inches 
thick ; two of these cakes, slung one upon each side, make a 
back-load for a mule; and in that way they are carried to 
various parts of the country. The farmers make use of them 
to entice and domesticate cattle; but instead of giving them 
ground salt, as our farmers do, two or three of these cakes 
are placed upon the ground in their corals, the animals ap- 
proaching and licking them at their pleasure. 


Among the natural curiosities visited by Colonel Kine 
was 
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A RAVINE. 

On the following morning, accompanied by two soldiers as 
attendants or servants, I crossed the river Jujuy, and com- 
menced my journey ; which, after a ride of about six leagues, 
lay through the wonderful ravine known as the Cavrado de 
Humaguaca. This cavrado or chasm, which was formed by a 
convulsion of the earth, extends a distance of about ten 
leagues, varying in width from a space of one hundred yards 
to that of a quarter of a mile, and presenting one of the most 
wild and singular curiosities of nature. The opening of the 
earth has left a ravine walled on either side with immense and 
lofty palisadoes of jagged rock, broken here and there with 
gaping chasms, through which the mountain streams dash and 
foam, on their downward course, into what might be aptly 
termed the regions of Erebus, since all below is impenetrable 
darkness ; and how far into the bowels of the earth these 
streams may dash and fret in their downward passage, is be- 
yond the estimate of man. Strange as it may seem, man has 
set his foot and built his habitation within this pass of gloom ; 
and the occasional spots of earth, occupied and cultivated by 
Peruvian mametas and tatetas, formed a singular contrast to 
the natural wildness of every thing about them. 


An amusing specimen of the shifs to which our ad- 
venturer was sometimes put, is afforded by this account 
of 

A CAMP DINNER. 


At this place we were visited by Lieutenant-Colonel Roues, 
who owned and occupied a farm not far from us. He wasa 
native of the province, and a sincere patriot at heart, but at 
that time living in retirement. Perceiving that we were ina 
suffering condition, this gentleman immediately sent us pro- 
visions of sheep, &c. from his own farm, which our people 
paid their respects to without ceremony. Dishes were un- 
known in our camp; knives and forks we were not encum- 
bered with, and camp-kettles were a thing unknown. Our 
mode of cooking our mutton was by forcing lengthwise through 
the whole side of a sheep, a stick about four feet long, of 
which we made a skewer, and driving the end of it into the 
ground near the fire. As the meat was turned and gradually 
roasted, each man helped himself, by cutting, with his sword 
or clasp- knife, a long slice from the part most cooked, eating 
it from his hand; and thus the process was continued until 
the meat was all gone. In this way, washing down our meat 
with water from the bold and clear stream beside us, we fared 
sumptuously. Roues cheered us, too, in mind as well as in 
body. 


Scenery and Poetry of the English Lakes. 
Mackay, LL.D. London, 1846. Longman and Co. 
Tue success that attended Dr. Mackay’s “Thames 


and its Tributaries,” has tempted him to another ramble | 


in a region still more attractive, though probably more 
often described, and to the publication in an elegant 
voiume, profusely adorned with engravings of rare merit, 
of the impressions produced upon his observant mind 
by the localities through which he wandered, where 
every step is hallowed by the association of poetry. 
But Dr. Mackay is not one of those who think it 
necessary to praise everything it is the fashion to ad- 
mire, unless his judgment and good taste sanction the 
admiration. He is a discriminating traveller. He ad- 
mits disappointment with much about which people who 
have no opinions of their own are accustomed to fall 
into raptures, because, perchance, some poet has some- 
where tinted it with the hues of his own imagination. 
He views Helvellyn with the same critical equanimity 
with which he would pass an opinion upon the aspect 
of any other mountain unknown to fame. As thus :— 


HELVELLYN. 


I had a great desire to ascend Helvellyn. The mountain 
was sacred to my recollections of Coleridge, with whose name 
and genius I had somehow or other cause to associate it; prin- 
cipally, I believe, from that beautiful little fragment of his, en- 
titled the ‘‘ Knight’s Tomb ;’’ at least, I have been unable to 
discover any other reason for it. Its melody had long haunted 





By CHARLES | as eee 
: | affording the most advantageous positions for viewing 


| its varied beauties. 





me, and I had unconsciously repeated it to myself, I know not 
how many times, as soon asI found myself within sight of the 
mountain. 
Where is the grave of Sir Arthur Lewellyn, 
Where may the grave of that good knight be? 
By the side of a spring, on the breast of Helvellyn, 
Under the leaves of a young birch tree. 
The oak that in summer was sweet to hear. 
And rustled its leaves in the fall of the year, 
And whistled and roared in the winter alone 
Is gone: and the birch in its stead is grown :— 
The knight’s bones are dust, 
Ard his good sword rust ; 
His soul is with the saints I trust. 

The morning I had set apart for the purpose dawned dull 
and misty ; but as the day wore on [I still indulged the hope 
of sufficient sunshine to make the attempt. My hopes were 
disappointed; and I was not so enthusiastic in my love for 
the mountain as to scale its heights amid the clouds of vapour 
that obscured all surrounding objects: the more especially as 
my recent experiences in hill climbing had given me but small 
encouragement for mountain rambles amid mist and rain. I 
was, therefore, obliged to relinquish the idea, and to give an 
account of the mountain, from such sources of information as 
books afforded me. 


And thus of 
CONISTON. 

One of the guide books called Coniston Old Man an “ almost 
peerless mountain,’’ but for my part, as I saw it from the lake, 
I thought it very ugly and unshapely. Its ascent is a favourite 
one with visitors to the lake district. Its height, as has been 
already stated, is 2,576 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
view from its summit is said to be exceedingly fine, and to 
command a prospect inferior to none in Westmoreland, not 
excepting even those from Scawfell and Helvellyn. We had 
not time, however, to scale its height ; and for my own part, 
I had had so much hill-climbing within the few previous 
weeks, having twice ascended Goatfell in Arran, and once Ben 
Lomand in the interval, that I did not feel much inclined to 
undertake any expedition of the sort; the more especially as 
my most recent ascent was rewarded with nothing but a 
thorough soaking, and a very fine view of rolling mists. We: 
learned, however, that the ascent of this mountain was not 
safe without a guide ; that from the side nearest to the lake it 
was gradual from the base to the summit, but that on the 
outer, a secondary mountain, piled on the back of a lower one, 
rose steep and rugged, and exhibited many scenes of great 
wildness and grandeur, 


From experience we cordially concur in the Doctor’s 
recommendation of the ascent of a mountain stream, as 


In Switzerland the passes are in- 
variably the courses of mountain torrents, and hence 
their magnificence. Remove the stream and its pictu- 
resque accompaniments, and the pass would be shorn of 
half its interest. It is after the fashion described in the 
following extract that the hill scenery of England should 
always be penetrated :— 


On our return from Coniston, my companion not having 
seen Stock Gill Force, I paid a second visit to the stream, that 
I might act as guide to its beauties. The water being low, 
we took its bed for our course, making our way over the. 
large stones amongst which it flowed; and finding pleasant ex-. 
citement in conquering the difficulties that every now and then 
seemed as if they would bar our progress. Sometimes we. 
had to leap, sometimes to proceed cautiously on a narrow 
ledge of rock ; sometimes to climb high on the bank, aiding 
our ascent by taking hold of roots and branches of trees ; 
while we had as often to descend by the same means, amid 
precipices, which, in my cooler moments, I would have thought 
it foolhardiness to attempt. We were rewarded for our 
trouble by many exquisite glimpses of scenery; and I was 
more and more confirmed in a long-cherished opinion, that 
for the enthusiastic admirer of nature there is often more 
varied beauty to be discovered in a small mountain-stream of 
this kind, than in a widely-extended landscape. 


Among the personal reminiscences of Dr, MACKAY, 
the following will interest our readers :— 
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WORDSWORTH ON SOUTHEY. . 

In speaking of the lamented Southey, whose name is so in- 
timately associated with his own, and whose friendship and 
society he enjoyed for so many years, he dwelt with much 
emphasis upon the long-continued and systematic economy of 
his time, by which he was enabled to vary his studies from 
history to philosophy—from philosophy to politics—from po- 
litics to poetry, and do more work in each than would have 
sufficed to make the reputation of half a dozen men of inferior 
attainments. At the period of his death, and indeed long be- 
fore, it was the general opinion that he had tasked his brain 
too severely by study; that his intellect had become over- 
clouded from excess of mental toil ; and that he had laboured 
“not wisely, but too well.’”? Mr. Wordsworth, however, 
upon my putting the question to him, denied that such was 
the case. Though Southey’s labours were almost superhuman, 
and were varied in a wonderful manner, they seemed, he said, 
rather to refresh and strengthen, than to weary and weaken 
his mind. He fell a victim, not to literary toil, but to his 
strong affection for his first wife, which led him night after 
night, when his labours of the day were ended, to watch with 
sleepless anxiety over her sick bed. The strongest mind, as 
he observed, will ultimately give way under the long-continued 
deprivation of the natural refreshment of the body. No brain 
can remain in permanent health that has been overtasked by 
nightly vigils, still more than by daily labour. When such 
vigils are accompanied by the perpetually recurring pain of 
beholding the sufferings of a beloved object, and the as per- 
petually recurring fear of losing it, they become doubly and 
trebly injurious; and the labour that must be done, becomes 
no longer the joy and the solace that it used to be. It is 
transformed from a pleasure into a pain,—from a friend into 
an enemy,—from a companion into a fearful monster, crying, 
like the daughter of the horse-leech, ‘‘ Give! give!’”’ It is 
then that the fine and delicate machinery of the mind is de- 
ranged. It is then that it snaps; then that the ‘sweet 
bells are jangled and out of tune’’—that the light is extin- 
guished, and the glory hidden under a cloud, that eternity 
may lift, but not time. Such, it appears, was the case with 
the amiable Robert Southey ; the grand, if not the great poet ; 
the accomplished scholar and the estimable man in every re- 
lation of life. So was it, also, in the more recent fate of the 
equally amiable and estimable Laman Blanchard, whose sad 
story I recalled to Mr. Wordsworth’s recollection as a parallel 
case. To the free mind, untouched by domestic grief, literary 
toil, however great, is scarcely a burden: but when one en- 
grossing sorrow comes, and the brain must work in spite of it, 
the conflict begins, in which sorrow not only gains the mas- 
tery, but destroys the battle field, and blasts its fruit in this 
life for ever. 


And so do we believe it to be. Literary labour alone, 
if the subject of thought be varied, and due care is taken 
to preserve health of body by temperance and exercise, 
will never injure; on the contrary, it is a wholesome 
stimulus. It is only when other cares depress the mind, 
and its usual pursuits become an effort and a toil, that 
the fine machinery yields to the unnatural pressure, and 
is destroyed. It is the care that kills, not the study. 

This charming volume should be the handbook of 
every visitor to the Lakes. It is at once a guide and a 
companion. 








SCIENCE. 

Scrofula, its Nature, its Causes, its Prevalence, and the 
Principles of Treatment. By BENJAMIN PHILLIPs, 
F.R.S. Assistant Surgeon to the Westminster Hos- 
pital. London, 1846. Balliere, 

Mr. Puiuutps starts with a proposition which runs 

counter to the prevalent opinion, namely, that scrofula 

and consumption are not related ; they possess “a certain 
general similarity of character, but no identity.” 

In support of this view, Mr. Puiuurps adduces a 
multitude of facts, shewing, “that the age when the 
ravages of scrofula are most keenly felt is precisely that 
when the visitation of phthisis is least to be appre- 
hended ; that the sex which suffers most severely from 





one of those diseases is least affected by the other. And, 
beyond all this, there is the fact that, among the nume- 
rous victims of phthisis, at least eighteen out of every 
twenty exhibit no marks of having suffered from 
scrofula.” 

But there is a fallacy in this argument. Consumption 
is one form, that which is strictly termed scrofula, to 
wit, a deposit of purulent matter in the glands, is an- 
other form, of the same disease, to which, as yet, no dis- 
tinct name has been given, but which consists in a 
certain state of the body, called cachexia, wherein the 
blood is what has been termed strumous, that is, having 
a tendency to the deposition of imperfectly organized 
matter in certain parts of the body. Properly, therefore, 
this cachectic condition of the body should be the disease 
termed scrofula, and then consumption and the glandular 
affection now called scrofula should be considered as the 
forms assumed by that disease. The fallacy of Mr. 
PuILutps’s argument lies in concluding that because it 
does not take both forms in the same person there is no 
identity of origin. But this is a conclusion not warranted 
by experience. On the contrary, the probability is that 
having taken one shape, it would not, in the same indivi- 
dual, take the other shape also. 

The writer of this notice is not a medical man, and 
therefore he offers an opinion with great deference. But 
having a strong conviction that the views which have 
occurred to him as to the cause of scrofula are worthy 
of notice, he ventures to throw them out for the consi- 
deration of those to whom the duty of inquiry properly 
belongs. 

His idea is, that the seat of scrofula is the nervous 
system. A strumous habit is that of an individual whose 
brain and nervous system do not produce enough of 
vital energy (whatever that be) to complete the function 
of the assimilation of food with the animal frame, that is 
to say, the conversion of inorganic into organic matter. 
The consequence is, that the matter which the blood has 
taken up, but which there is not enough of vital force to 
change into perfect muscle, bone, sinew, or other com- 
ponent parts of the animal frame, is deposited in parts 
of the body where the blood can most readily throw it 
off—if in the glands, producing scrofula—if in the lungs, 
tubercles—if in the muscular parts, abscesses. 

Now if this be the true philosophy of the disease 
treated of by Mr. PuiLuips, the curative process must 
be directed to its source, and not to its symptoms, The 
doctor must address himself to the nervous system, and 
stimulate the vital energies. Hence, good feeding is of 
the first importance, and warmth of the next; hence the 
utility of stimulants with such habits; hence the preva- 
lence of scrofula among the ill-fed and ill-lodged. 

Mr. Putuuips has collected a mass of statistics at 
home and abroad relative to the scrofula, and the result 
is, that England is not more infected by it than other 
countries. It is also gratifying to learn that the ravages 
of consumption are decreasing. In 1750 the deaths 
from this disease were 1 in 144; in 1811 they were 1 in 
196; in 1821, 1 in 133; and in 1833 they were 1 in 
258. As in the same period there has been a progressive 
improvement in the food and comforts of the commu- 
nity, another proof is thus afforded of the soundness of 
the conjecture we have hazarded. 

Mr. PHILLiPs thus remarks on the 


SIGNS OF SCROFULA. 

In a constitution favourable for the deposit of scrofulous 
matter, I believe there are no features, in the absence of the 
tumor, so constant and so conclusive as to justify a reliance 
upon them in pronouncing an opinion whether a constitution 
be scrofulous or not. It is certain that the ordinary tests are 
fallacious: I know that the major part of them may be ob- 
served, again and again, without any other evidence that the 
constitution is tainted with scrofula. We may even have 
enlarged glands, while no product such as that which I have 
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alluded to is deposited ; although, in the absence of any source 
of irritation, enlarged subcutaneous glands constitute grounds 
for grave suspicion that the constitution is scrofulous. Thus, 
whatever may be the constitutional peculiarity, however 
marked may be the general physiognomy by what is called the 
scrofulous diathesis, we have no certain sign of the existence 
of the disease until sufficient evidence can be obtained that the 


deposit has taken place. The constitution may suffer long 
before such a deposit is made, and the glands themselves may 
be swelled without presenting in their substance a scrofulous 
deposit : indeed, the deterioration of the system proceeds so 
slowly, that although the tendency be directly onwards from 
the period when the gland is simply enlarged to that when the 
deposit would ordinarily occur, in that interval favourable or 
unfavourable circumstances may be experienced, and. no deposit 
may take place: on the one hand, the constitution may im- 
prove and the glandular swelling may subside; on the other, 
the ailing child’s life may be cut short by other diseases before 
the proof of scrofula is complete. In childhood, the time 
necessary for the perfect development of the disease is, I 
believe, very long; so long as to build up the whole body with 
bad materials. In adult life, the time is still more consider- 
able ; so that, although in each case the causes of the disease ann | 
be efficient, their influence may not be continued long enoug 
to bring about such a change in the constitution as fits it for 
the development of scrofula ; and if they be not so continued, 
the swelled glands may subside, and the person may escape 
the deposit, or, the causes of ill health becoming more intense, 
he may die of some more acute disease. 


Mr. Puitures thinks that the cause of scrofula is 
insufficient nourishment; but he does not shew in what 
way this operates to produce the disease. His cure, 
consequently, is better food and more of it, with changes 
of scene as aids ; he is not favourable to the employment 
of medicine, beyond that which may be necessary to 
keep the digestive functions in order. 

In the course of his commentaries, the author throws 
out many incidental remarks, some of them extremely 
interesting and curious. We take two of these. 


APPEARANCES DECEITFUL. 


There is commonly a general want of tone and energy in the 
solids which incapacitates the sufferer for proper exercise ; the 
muscular system is quickly exhausted, and incapable of sus- 
tained exertion ; this is a consequence of impaired nutrition. 
The splendid-looking corps of Dutch grenadiers, which consti- 
tuted, when on parade, so distinguished an ornament of Na- 
poleon’s army, and which was said to be greatly tainted with 
serofula, suffered more from fatigue, cold, and hunger, during 
the disastrous retreat from Moscow, than any other portion 
of the French army ; few of them, indeed, survived the retreat. 
It is matter of remark in the army, that fair, lymphatic-look- 
ing men, apparently enjoying brilliant health, frequently pre- 
sent a dragged, broken-down appearance, after two or three 
days’ severe marching. 


DANGER OF INFANT SCHOOLS. 


A great social experiment is now in progress, from which 
most important consequences must follow. The truth seems 
deeply fixed in the minds of thinking men, that the character 
of our people is to be determined by the education or mental 
training they receive in childhood; and as the conviction is 
strong, that the work cannot be begun too early, children are 
collected into infant schools almost as soon as they ean walk. 
And as I have had large opportunities (by which I have endea- 
voured to profit) of estimating the effect of such training upon 
the bodily health of the child, I will now express the conviction 
at which I have arrived. I believe, then, the effect is preju- 
dicial. I know that the health of those infants who are suf- 
fered to amuse themselves as they please during the day, is 
better, ceteris paribus, than that of those children who have 
been for many months regular attendants at infant schools. 
And the reason of the difference I apprehend to be this, that 
in children the blood is vigorously circulated through the entire 
frame, by means of the exertion of the muscular system; and 
this exertion of the muscular system can only be maintained 
by providing such amusement as will keep the body in mo- 
tion, The listless walk around the school-rooms, though re- 








peated many times a day, will not quicken the heart’s action, 
and will not warm the hands and feet. And so long as the 
hands and feet and the surface of the body remain cold for 
many hours of every day, so long the child will have conges- 
tion of some internal organs ; and a state of permanent disease 
is readily induced, digestion is ill-performed, nutrition is de- 
fective; and if this state of things be long continued, scrofula 
may be the consequence. 





Commentaries on the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton, &c. 
By the Author of “A New Theory of Gravitation,” 
&c. London, 1846. Whittaker and Co. 

Tus extremely learned essay admits neither of formal 

criticism nor extract in a family literary journal; but we 

place its publication upon record among tae literary 
events of the time. The author’s design is to question 

Newron’s theory, “that the forces of the gravitation 

of the planets are inversely as the squares of their mean 

distances from the sun.” How far he has succeeded 
mathematicians will judge by perusing his volume. 





Practical Observations on Mineral Waters and Baths, 
with notices of some Continental Climates, &c. By 
Epwin Les, Esq. London, 1846. Churchill. 

Mr. Lee has in this volume written for the public. His 

purpose is to explain, in untechnical language, what 

kinds of waters are adapted for the more common dis- 
eases. He adds achapter on bathing and sea baths, 
which contains some sensible remarks; and that on 
artificial mineral waters will be useful. He recommends 
the practice of daily sponging with cold water, as re- 
moving the disposition to catarrhal and rheumatic com- 
plaints. We have noted two or three other curious ob- 
servations. Mr. Lee says that the perspiration pro- 
duced by a hot bath is not equivalent to the vaporisation 
from the surface of the body exposed to the air; that in 
the Baltic a pint of water contains scarcely two scruples 
of salt; on the coasts of Great Britain it contains more 
than half an ounce; and in some parts under the Line 
the quantity amounts to more than two ounces. From 
the beginning of July the temperature of the sea is con- 
stantly on the increase, and during August it is at the 
highest, remaining the same, with very little alteration, 
till September, when it again falls. The minimum tem- 
perature of the sea each day is in the morning before 10 
o’clock, its maximum from 12 to 5. 
We subjoin the remarks of Mr. Lez on 


SEA BATHING. 


On entering the water at its natural temperature, a feeling 
of shivering, with slight oppression of the chest and con- 
vulsive respiration, termed the shock, is experienced, which, 
however, is but momentary, and passes off on immersing the 
whole of the body and moving about freely. After the bath, 
a greater or less degree of reaction ensues, indicated by a 
genial glow, increased redness of the surface, and a feeling of 
general vigour, with, in some cases, eruptions on the skin. 
The object of sea-bathing is to induce this reaction, whence its 
tonic properties ; the direct action of cold having a sedative 
and benumbing influence, depressing the powers of life, and, 
when prolonged, causing the blood to retire from the surface, 
and congesting internal organs, thereby inducing coma, and 
subsequent death. Thus, it will be obvious, that the period 
of the cold-bath should not be too much prolonged ; and also, 
that a certain degree of vigour and power of reaction is re- 
quisite in those to whom the cold sea-bath is recommended. 
It is consequently not advisable for very weak or delicate sub- 
jects, old people, or those disposed to internal congestions or 
hemorrhage. The first baths mostly occasion a certain de- 
gree of general lassitude with tendency to sleep, especially 
after meals; some complain of oppression in the precordial 
region, of headache, of a tendency to toothache, &c. an attack 
of which is frequently induced by the bath; the uterus and 
breasts are more sensitive, the appetite increases, and con- 
stipation is frequently produced. These effects, however, 
afterwards subside. Cold sea- bathing acts, therefore, power- 
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fully on the nervous system, invigorating body and mind, and 
increases the activity of particular organs, especially the skin, 
the respiratory apparatus, the lymphatic glands and ab- 
sorbents, the liver and abdominal circulation. It may be 
recommended in states of general languor, lassitude, and 
debility, either from excesses, dissipation, or tedious con- 
valescence ; where there exists a preternaturally delicate state 
of the skin, with susceptibility to take cold, or a relaxed 
state of the mucous membranes; in constitutional, general, or 
local debility, as of the sexual organs, and scrofula, provided 
there be no feverishness or other counter-indicating circum- 
stances, and in various nervous and other affections, where a 
tonic medication is indicated. ‘‘ Affusions of sea-water upon 
the head, with immersions in the sea, are highly beneficial in 
neuralgia of the head, obstinate headache, or hernicrania. The 
combination of the two modes is indispensable, for either em- 
ployed separately will increase the pain or reproduce it. An 
attack of neuralgia may be arrested bya sea-bath.’’ Indepen- 
dently, however, of bathing, a residence at the sea-side is bene- 
ficial in several states of disordered health; as dyspepsia, 
bronchial affections, a disposition to consumption or scrofula : 
increased nervous susceptibility, as in hysterical and other 
nervous affections (which are less prevalent on the coast than 
in the interior), the sea-air being not only comparatively free 
from fogs and vapour, but also strongly impregnated with 
saline particles, which tend materially to impart tone to the 
system, as is evident from the strong constitutions and good 
appetite generally enjoyed by sailors and residents on the 
coast. 


Persons contemplating mineral waters should put this 
volume into their trunks. 








PICTION. 


The Privateer’s-Man, One Hundred Years ago. By 
Captain Marryat, R.N. London, 1846. Longman 
and Co. 

WE have read many criticisms on Captain MarrYAT, 

in quarterly, monthly, weekly, and daily periodicals, 

elaborate reviews and hasty notices ; but none has indi- 
cated the secret of his success. The fact is undeniable, 
that he pleases readers of the most diversified tastes, and 
they who would agree as to the merits of no other 
novelist, are unanimous in his applause. Ask them 
what the source of their approbation, they would be per- 
plexed to reply—certainly they would not be of one mind 
in that. So it is with his reviewers. They differ as to 
the charm that wins so much popularity. It lies not in 
his humour, for works where that is sparingly intro- 
duced, or not at all, are as successful as Peter Simple, 
It is not the art with which his plots are woven, or grace 
of composition, or sentiment, that attracts, though to 
each of these characteristics has it been attributed by 
some of his many eulogists. Our notion is, that his ex- 
cellence is more in the manner than the matter. That it 
is not the story, but his telling of it, that wins every ear 
to listen so attentively. And what is this fascinating 
manner ?—Simply obedience to nature: throwing aside 
the art of authorcraft ; writing as he would talk; painting 
to the mind; narrating events in their natural order; 
sketching a character as he would have outlined him to 
a circle of listeners, broadly, vigorously and rapidly; 
making his dialogues really conversations, such as men 
in actual life interchange their thoughts withal; and 
wasting no more words upon description than are neces- 
sary to the composition of the picture. The adventures, 
too, are natural: they are such as might happen without 
appearing marvellous in our eyes; they grow out of one 
another, and seem to us as necessary consequences of 
their antecedents, as are the occurrences of real life. If 
other novelists would note these characteristics of Cap- 
tain Marryat, and observe them, they might hope for 
a rival reputation; but so long as they are artists instead 
of authors, they must expect to hold only second places 





in esteem, like the mistress they serve. Art, even the 
highest, is, after all, only the handmaiden of nature. 

The Privateer’s-Man illustrates these remarks. There 
is nothing in it that can be called new, and yet it has all 
the interest of novelty. We have met with every inci- 
dent and every character before in the writer’s various 
works, yet have they still the charm of freshness, because 
whatever is natural never wearies—nay, we love it the 
more, the more frequently we return it. 

The Privateer’s-Man flourished at the time of the fa- 
mous forty-five, and the political incidents of the time 
are interwoven with the main narrative. ‘The calling of 
the hero opens a wide field of adventure of which the 
Captain has liberally availed himself. He cruises in the 
Carribean sea, becomes a slave, visits London, is acci- 
dentally involved in the plots of politicians, aids the es- 
cape of the rebels, sails to other parts of the world, find- 
ing adventure everywhere. The object of such a work 
is obviously not so much the development of a plot, as 
the stringing together by the thread of a narrative a 
number of pictures of life on sea and shore, shipwrecks, 
fights, and savages. 

We can afford but one extract. It is a powerful de- 
scription of the hero’s escape from slavery during an 
attack upon the dwelling by the Indians :— 


My mistress made no reply, but busied herself with barring 
the door and window. She then placed the table and stools 
so that she might stand upon them and fire out of the upper 
loop-holes ; pulled the moss out of the loop-holes ; took down 
the muskets—of which there were six—from their rests, exa- 
mined the priming of those which were loaded, and loaded 


those which were not. She then got out a supply of powder, 
and ball, which she put ready on the table, brought the axes 


out, that they might be at hand, examined the water jars to 
ascertain whether the convicts had filled them as she had 
ordered, and then, when all was prepared for defence, she re- 
moved the lamp into the inner room, leaving the one we were in 
so dark that the Indians could not, by looking through the chinks 
or loop-holes, discover where the occupants of the cabin might 
be. All these arrangements she made with the greatest coolness, 
and I could not help admiring her courage and self-possession. 
‘* Alexander, will you promise not to escape if I set you 
free ?’’ ‘Certainly not,’”’ replied I. ‘* You set me free for 
your own purposes, because you wish me to help to defend 
your property ; and then, forsooth, when the Indians are beat 
off, you will chain me again.” ‘‘ No, no; that was not my 
feeling, as I sit here alive,’’ replied she ; ‘‘ but I was thinking 
that, if forced to retreat from the cabin, you would never be 
able to escape, and I never could save you; but they should 
hack me to pieces first.’’ ‘‘ Answer me one question,”’ said I. 
‘*Ina time of peril like this, would you, as a conscientious 
person, think that you were justified in retaining in such fet- 
ters even a convict who had robbed you? And if you feel 
that you would not, on what grounds do you act in this way 
to a man whom you profess to love ?—I leave it to your con- 
science.’ She remained silent for some time; when the dog 
barked, and she startedup. ‘I believe Iam mad, or a fool,’’ 
said she, sweeping back her hair from herforehead. She then 
took the key of the manacle out of her dress, and released me. 
‘* Alexander’’—*‘ Silence !’’ said I, putting my hand to her 
mouth, ‘‘ this is no time to be heard speaking. Silence !”’ 
repeated I, in a whisper, ‘‘I hear them, they are round the 
house.”’ I stood upon one of the stools and looked through 
a loop-hole. It was very dark, but as the Indians stood on 
the hill, there was clear sky behind them as low down as their 
waists, and I could perceive their motions, as they appeared 
to be receiving orders from their chief; and they advanced to 
the door of the cabin with axes andtomahawks. My mistress 
had mounted on the table at the same time that I had got on 
the stool. We now got down again without speaking, and each 
taking a musket, we kneeled down at the lower loop-holes 
which I have described. On second thoughts, I mounted 
the stool, whispering to her, ‘‘ Don’t fire till I do.” 
The Indians came to the door and tapped, one asking in Eng- 
lish to belet in. No reply was given, and they commenced their 
attack upon the door with their axes. _ Assoon as this aggres- 
sion took place, I took good aim at their chief, as I presumed 
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him to be, who was now standing alone on the hill. I fired: 
He fell immediately. :./As ‘I leaped from the stool my mistress 
discharged /her musket, and we ‘both eaught up: others and’re- 
turned to:the loop-holes. below. By this time the, blows of the 
axes were incessant; and made the cabin door tremble, and the 
dust.to fly down in showers from the roof; but the door was of 
double oak with iron braces, and not easily to be cut through ; 
and the bars which held it. were of great. size and strength. 
It was some time before we could get another shot at an In- 
dian, but at last T succeeded, and as his comrades. were taking 
the body away my mistress shot another. After this the 
blows of the axes ceased, and they evidently had retreated. ‘I 
then went into the inner room aiid extinguished the lamp, that 
they might’ not be able to see us—for the lamp gave a faint 
light.’ We returnéd to’the table and loaded the niuskets in the 
dark. As’ I put'my musket on the table, my mistress said, 
‘¢ Will they. come again?’’  **Yes,’’ replied I,'‘‘ Ithink ‘they 
will; but if you wish to talk, we had better retreat to the fire- 
place: there we shall be safe from any shot.’’ ‘‘ Depend 
upon it;’’ said I, ‘ they will try to burn us. ont. The wind is 
high, which is al} in their favour, and I suspect they are now 
gone to collect fire-wood,’’.. “‘ And if they do fire the cabin, 
what shall we do? I never thought of that.’? We must re- 
main in it as long as we can, and then sally out and fight to 
the last; but everything depends upon circumstances. Be 
guided by me, and I will save youif I can.” ‘ Hark ! 
What is that?” ‘ It is what I said,’ replied T'; “ they 
are laying firewood against the logs of the cabin on the 
windward side (this was on the side opposite the door). 
Now we must try if we cannot pick off some more of them,” 
said’ I, rising and taking a musket. ‘ Bring’ the stools 
over to ‘this side, for we must fire from the upper loop-holes.”’ 
We remained at our posts for some time without seeing an 
Indian, They had gone back to the wood for more combus- 
tibles. At last we perceived them coming back with the wood. 
I should imagine there were at least twenty of them, ‘‘ Now, 
take good aim,’’ said I. We both fired almost at the same 
moment, and three Indians fell. ‘‘ Get down, and give me 
another musket,”’ said I to my mistress. She handed me one, 
and, taking another for herself, resumed her station. We fired 
several times ; sometimes with and sometimes without success ; 
for the Indians went. away twice for firewood before they had 
collected what they considered sufficient: By this time it was 
piled up to the eaves of the cabin, and our loop-holes were 
shut up; we, therefore, went over to the other side, where the 
door was, to see if there were any Indians there, but could not 
see one. Wehad been onthe look-out for about five minutes, 
when the crackling of the wood, and the smoke forcing itself 
through the crevices between the logs, told us that the fire had 
‘been applied, and the wind soon fanned it up so that the flame 
poured through every chink and loop-hole, and lighted up the 
cabin. We left:the fire-placé, and having felt for and found 
the axes, we went near the door, and put‘our mouths to the 
loop-holes below ; and the smoke passing above them enabled 
us to breathe freer. ‘I looked out and perceived that, with the 
exception of about six yards to leeward of the cabin, there 
was a dense volume of smoke rolling along the ground for a 
long distance, and that if we could only once gain it without 
being perceived, we should probably be saved: I therefore 
unbarred the door; drew the bolt, and held it in my hand all 
ready for a start. The cabin was now in flames in every part 
as well as the roof. I touched my mistress and then took her 
hand in mine, watching at the loop-hole. At last, when the 
heat was almost unbearable, an eddy of the wind. drove back 
the smoke close to the leeside of the cabin, and all was dark. 
I jumped up, opened the door, and dragged my mistress after 
me; we walked out into the black mass completely hid’ from 
our enemies, and then running hand-in-hand as fast as we 
could to leeward in the centre of the'smoke, we found ourselves 
at least 100 yards from the eabin without the Indians having 
any idea that we were not still inside. As we retreated, the 
density of the smoke became less, and)I then told her to 
run for her life, asthe Indians would discover that the’ door 
of the cabin was open “and ‘that we had escaped—and ‘so it 
proved. We wefe stila hundred yards from ‘the wood when 
a yell was given which proved ‘that- they had discovered our 
escape, and were in pursuit. We gained the wood ; I turned 





round a moment to look behind me, and perceived at least 40 
or 50 Indians in full pursuit of us—the foremost about 200 


‘positions when the dramatic spirit is unfelt, 





‘( Now’ we must run for it,’ mistress,’’) said I, 
“(and we must no longer take’ hands. |‘ We-shall have to 
thread the wood:, Away! We have no time to lose.’’ So 
saying, I snatched my hand from her/and sprang: forward’; 
she following me‘as fast as she could, more fearful, evidently, 
of my making my escape from her than of her own escape 
from the Indians, As soon as I was a hundred yards in 
the wood, I turned short to the right, and fled with all my 
speed in that direction, because i hoped by this means to 
deceive the Indians, and it was easier to run where the wood 
was not sothick, My mistress followed me close: ‘she would 
have hallooed ‘to me, but she had not breath after the first 
half-mile. I found out that I was more fleet than she was. 
Whether encumbered with her clothes, or perhaps not so much 
used to exercise, I heard her panting after me. 1 could 
easily have left» her, bat) my ‘fear 'was that she would have 
called to me, and if she had, the Indians would: have heard 
her, and have known the direction: I had taken, and, when 
once on my trail, they would, as soon.as: daylight came, have 
followed me by it to any distance; I therefore slackened my 
speed so as just to enable my mistress to keep up with me at 
about ten yards’ distance; when we had run about three 
miles I felt certain that she could not proceed much further: 
speak she could not, and as I-ran without once looking be- 
hind me, she could make no sign. I continued at a less 
rapid pace for about a mile further. I did this to enable her 
to keep up with me, and to recover my own breath as much 
as possible previous toa start. The voices of the Indians had 
long been out of hearing, and it was clear that they had not 
discovered the direction we had taken. I knew, therefore, 
that they could not hear her now, if she did cry out as loud 
as she could, and I gradually increased my speed, till J could 
no longer hear her panting behind me ;. E.then went off at my 
full speed, and after a few minutes I heard her voice at some 
distance faintly calling out»my name. Yes, thought T, but 
I have not forgotten the ball and chain’; and if you thought 
that you had let loose a lion while we were in the cabin, you 
shall find that you have loosed a deer in the woods. I then 
stopped a few moments to recover my breath ;, I did not, how- 
ever, wait long; I was afraid that my mistress might recover 
her breath as well as myself, and I again set off as fast as I 
could. The idea of torture from the Indians, or again’ being 
kept confined by my mistress, gave me endurance which I 
thought myself incapable of. Before morning I calculated 
that I had run at least 20 miles, if not more. 


yards distant, 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Dramas for the Stage. By Grorce SrepueEns. 
London, 1846, 
WERE we to say that the author of Martinuzzi has 
no dramatic genius, we should do him grievous wrong. 
Mr. SterHens has a genius which constantly asserts 
its supremacy; a genius which does not burst upon us 
when we least expect it, but which pervades his writings, 
and, like the soft suffusion of morning light, quietly but 
effectually exhibits the scene. Mr, SterHENS has a 
general dramatic power, and in his mind the spirit and 
the form of the drama are coupled. We do not say that 
dramatic form is never seen in Mr. SrePHENS’s com- 
We could 
not say.so much of SHAKESPEARE. The greatest 
dramatist loses at certain periods his mental identity. 
The “ over soul,” as EMERSON would say, is not always 
dominant... The cause is natural, and therefore simple. 
Nature and art are.two grand masters for the poet’s 
education—not equally powerful, but equally useful. 
Nature is more venerable and more comprehensive than 
art, and when a poet endeavours to fill the entire gap 
which.a want. of passion, pathos, and intellectual beauty 
occasions, by a formal tone or measured phraseology, he 
does so from one or the other of two causes, or from 
both—from mental prostration, or from mental inac- 
tivity, in which the easy carelessness of the writer crip- 
ples his, intellectual manhood, . When Mr, SterHENs 
shews the form of the drama merely, we are satisfied 
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that it originates from a periodical mental dejection, and 
all poets, alive to the sensibilities and the susceptibilities 
of poetry, have such a dejection occasionally preying on 
their general strength. 

Mr. STepHEns is any thing but an idle man, and if 
his writings shew at any time the evidence of careless- 
ness, we deny that he is a carelees writer. His deep 
love for the drama precludes the idea of carelessness. 
If idolizing a calling could insure perfection in that 
calling, Mr. SrepHeNs had been a perfect poet; but 
with all his love for his occupation, with all his under- 
standing of its importance, with all his artistic tact, and 
with all his genius—which is the crowning word—Mr. 
STEPHENS “has failed.” He himself has said so, not 
we, and we shall here quote the author’s words :—‘“ He 
(Mr. SrepHEns) is fast falling into the sear and yellow 
leaf.. From whatever cause, or combination of causes, in 
himself, or circumstances beyond his control, the aspira- 
tions of his life have not met with suecess—his hope has 
not been fulfilled. He has failed !” 

What does Mr. SrerpHeNns understand by the word 
“fail,” whose image he has so finely shewn us in the 
“ Poet’s Fate,” the most painfully true drama among the 
number before us. We quote a passage from the 
“ Lament of Basil,” who is a fictitious personage, but 
a real poet, 

All around athwart the gloom 
Float in dim beauty angel shadowings, 
That whisper peace. I uplift my sight beyond 
This murky mansion to the untroubled heavens, 
And traffic in my silent soul with thoughts 
Too calm and bright for tears, for smiles too awful. 

Like the dissolving Iris 
Which sinks its crests in exhalations dim, 
My languid frame, that fades in sign of nothing, 
Ne’er will revive in beauty. 
But her joys 
Wooing the will of men to vanity, 
Are patent to me now. They are airy bubbles 
That swell with silence all within, which Time 
Bursts as he passes by, or takes with him 
In scorn. 
I could outlive 

This, yea, the sweet report of fame, but not 
O’er her irrevocable loss repine, 
Who from her cradle grew before me still ; 
In that point ends the struggle. 


What, we repeat, does Mr. SrepHENS understand by 
the word “ fail?” Philip Basil knew failure by agoniz- 
ing experience; but we think our author’s failure is more 
a chimera of his heated fancy than a sober reality. A 
poet’s hope generally outruns sedate reason, and when 
the first obstacle arises in the way of success, his doubt 
is instantly started, and he clings tenaciously to that 
which consumes him—the idea of certain failure. Pre- 
sent fear echoes the voice of an original prediction, and 
the poet ceases to write well because he ceases to be 
courageous. The fact of Mr. SrerHens admitting his 
failure at the moment he offers two volumes of dramas 
tothe public, proves thus much, that he wrote the 
volumes at a manifest disadvantage. Richelieu, in the 
drama of that name, amid crushing adversity and 
withering fate, addresses his‘attendant with the remark- 
able words “ never say fail.” This was the language of 
a consummate philosopher. The difficulties and evident 
disadvantages which surrounded the representation of 
Martinuzzi, which our readers will recollect, no doubt 
gave Mr. SrevHEns the idea of unsuccess. But inde- 
pendent of the representation, Martinuzzi is a drama of 
sterling merit. For dramatic situation some of its 
scenes may challenge comparison with the works of the 
best dramatists. 

Most of the plays before us have not so much inherent 
dramatic quality as Martinuzzi. The subjects want that 
self-existent sublimity from which a poet should start 
on his inspired work. Good material for a poet, like 





good material for a builder, who would construct a 


gorgeous palace, is absolutely necessary. Such good 
material Mr. SrerHens has not found in his drama of 
Self Glorification, or Rebecca and her Daughters, and but 
little of it insuch a subject as Forgery. Yet considering 
the matter on which Mr. SrepHENs has employed his 
pen, we are ready to admit that he has shewn much skill 
and ability. 

The drama is undergoing a rapid change. Theatrical 
failures arise not so much from ordinary actors and 
from the high prices of admission to theatres —al- 
though this last is a considerable drawback—as from 
the yearning of the public mind for dramas yas 
instrumental to public progression. It is not enoug 
that a drama exposes the follies and the conven- 
tionalities of the age; it must also exhibit, in colours 
beautiful as the rainbow, the expanding glories of 
society. The drama now must be more the builder of 
affections and sympathies than the denouncer of petty 
antagonisms. Men have ceased to be gladiators for the 
sake of gladiatorial triumph, and therefore the drama 
must evince an universality of truth, and love, and jus- 
ticé. When it does not portray so much, it sinks below 
its natural ability to do good. Mr. SrepHeEns pleases us 
the more, because, in the midst of an unexpansive and 
barren subject, he shews us that generalizing spirit 
which makes the drama the best interpreter of humanity. 
His Nero is exclusively Nero, with scarcely a redeeming 
glimmer of manhood; but then his subject compelled 
him to utter what his mind could not echo. Mr. Srs- 
PHENS has considerable dramatie genius, but not a su- 
perabundance of dramatic tact. We find in his plays as 
many choice portions of poetry as are to be found in the 
plays of any writer of the day; and with a few of these 
selections we conclude our notice of Mr. SrepHENs and 
his dramas. 

LOVE. 
Do not wrong me so, 
To fear more than to love me. Let love lead, 
And all your soul must follow its sweet motion, 
As the low heavens are wheeled obedient 
In measure with the highest. 
Rosetta,— Were love all! 
Basil.—It is all! 
When ’tis based in tender years 
On provident care, fond fears ; on pious trust. 
There must be cause we know not for the bidding 
That stabs, since every pang is sympathised 
By him who seems to slay us, though obedience 
Strike ’gainst the heart and brain, yet, like the bee, 
It hath a precious medicine in store 
For every sting. In tract of time, the mind 
Gathers its powers, and sickly visions vanish, 
And Doty stands new-born. Oh, never can 
Such duty pass away! And never, child, 
Can nature sound its depths ;—’tis turned with life, 
The sweet constraint we owe to God himself. 
EXPECTATION. 
When went there by a week and I not catch 
Her footfall near, like that of radiant fawn, 
Ere round my neck her restless arm of love 
Clung gladsome ? What ber absence now imports 
Troubles me like an omen. 
To my task 
That on the soul’s invisible wings, ascending 
To purer etber, far above the mists 
That sadden o’er my solitude, my thoughts 
May sever from my griefs, and lose themselves 
’Mid semblances, and visioned lights that beam 
Like God’s own eye upon the thinking heart, 
MANHOOD. 
There is a page 
In the history of man you blunder through, 
Malgre your skill, so know but half his nature, 
Accounting bim at best a thing of velvet, 
At worst of tatters; yet this last may shine 
So radiant in severest Lonesty, 
Shall speak him little lower than the angels, 
Though he went naked. 


Basil, 
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EDUCATION. 

The Child’s Vision: or the Angel and the Oak. 
Author of “The Priestess.” 

A BEAUTIFUL little prose poem. The manner suggested 
by Mrs. BarspAuLp’s Hymns. The matter, a pretty 
story calculated to attract children, and conveying a 
wholesome moral. It is handsomely bound, and will 
make an excellent Midsummer holiday present. 


By the 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Memoirs and Essays illustrative of Art, Literature, and 
Social Morals. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of “ The 
Characteristics of Woman,’ &c. London, 1846. 
Bentley. 

Tue mind of Mrs. Jameson is remarkable. It exhibits 
qualities rarely found in combination. She unites the 
keen perceptions, fine taste, and natural graces of her 
own sex with the larger reasoning powers and instinctive 
common sense that are the prerogatives of ours. There- 
fore she touches no topic that she does not both adorn 
and illustrate. Her trains of thought are always worth 
pursuing, for they lead to a definite end; she has usually 
something new to say upon any subject to which she 
gives her attention. Whether she analyses the charac- 
teristics of SHAKSPERE’S women, or treats of the esthe- 
tics of art, or appears as the champion of her sex against 
the injustice of its master, man, there is everywhere 
freshness of thought, which, if not always commanding 
entire assent, is always interesting, always instructive, 
always her own. 

Mrs. JAmuson is deeply read in German literature, 
and its effects are visible in her turn of thought, and in 
her language. Like all writers of this school, she re- 
quires to be read; her pages cannot be skimmed and | 
skipped as those of a popular novel. They must be | 
studied to be appreciated, for she appeals to the loftier | 
faculties of her readers. | 

The volume before us is a collection of papers, some 
of which have, we believe, already appeared in the | 
magazines. It contains six essays in all The first, | 

on sd nae ‘ “ 
entitled “The House of Titian,” is a narrative of a visit | 
paid by Mrs. Jameson to the former residence of the | 
great artist, which introduces a dissertation on the | 

Venetian school of art, whose peculiar beauty of colouring | 

she attributes to the accident of the rich hues of nature | 

by which its masters were surrounded. From this essay | 
we take some striking passages. 








THE GLORIES OF VENICE. 

It is this all-pervading presence of light, and this suffusion | 
of rich colour glowing through the deepest shadows, which | 
make, the very life and soul of Venice; but not all who 
have dwelt in Venice, and breathed her air and lived in| 
her life, have felt their influences; it is the want of them , 
which renders so many of Canaletti’s pictures false and | 
unsatisfactory—to me at least. All the time I was at Venice 
I was in a rage with Canaletti. I could not come upon a| 
palace, or a church, or a corner of a canal which I had not 
seen in one or other of his pictures. At every moment I was 
reminded of him. But how has he painted Venice? Just as 
we have the face of a beloved friend re-produced by the 
daguerréotype, or by some bad conscientious painter—some 
fellow who gives us eyes, nose, and mouth by measure of 
compass, and leaves out all sentiment, all countenance; we 
cannot deny the identity, and we cannot endure it. Where in 
Canaletti are the glowing evening skies—the transparent 
gleaming waters—the bright green of the vine-shadowed 
Traghetto—the freshness and the glory—the dreamy, aerial, 
fantastic splendour of this city of the sea? Look at one of 
his pictures—all is real, opaque, solid, stony, formal ;—even 
his skies and water—and is that Venice? ‘‘ But,’’ says my 
friend, ‘‘ if you would have Venice, seek it in Turner’s pic- 
tures !’? True, I may seek it, but shall I find it? Venice is 


like a dream ;—but this dream upon the canvass, do you call 


| ** dull catalogue of common things ;’ 


this Venice? The exquisite precision of form, the wondrous 
beauty of detail, the clear, delicate lines of the flying per- 
spective—so sharp and defined in the midst of a flood of 
brightness—where are they? Canaletti gives us the forms 
without the colour or light. Turner, the colour and light 
without the forms. But if you would take into your soul the 
very soul and inward life and spirit of Venice—breathe the 
same air—go to Titian; there is more of Venice in his 
‘¢ Cornaro Family,’’ or his ‘‘ Pesaro Madonna,’’ than in all 
the Canalettis in the corridor at Windsor. Beautiful they are, 
I must needs say it; but when I think of enchanting Venice, 
the most beautiful are to me like prose translations of poetry,— 
petrifactions, materialities: ‘‘ We start, for life is wanting 
there!’ I know not how it is, but certainly things that would 
elsewhere displease, delight us at Venice. It has been said, 
for instance, ‘* put down the church of St. Mark anywhere 
but in the Piazza, it is barbarous :’’ here, where east and west 
have met to blend together, it is glorious. And again, with 
regard to the sepulchral effigies in our churches—I have always 
been of Mr. Westmacott’s principles and party ; always on the 
side of those who denounce the intrusion of monuments of 
human pride insolently paraded in God’s temple; and surely 
cavaliers on prancing horses in a church should seem the very 
acmé of such irreverence and impropriety in taste; but here 
the impression is far different. O those awful, grim, mounted 
warriors and doges, high over our heads against the walls of 
the San Giovanni e Paolo and the Frari!—man and horse in 
panoply of state, colossal, life-like—suspended, as it were, so 
far above us, that we cannot conceive how they came there, or 
are kept there, by human means alone. It seems as though 
they had been lifted up and fixed on their airy pedestals as by 
a spell. At whatever hour I visited those churches, and that 
was almost daily, whether at morn or noon, or in the deepen- 
ing twilight, still did those marvellous effigies—man and steed, 
and trampled Turk, or mitred doge, upright and stiff in his 
saddle—fix me as if fascinated; and still I looked up at them, 
wondering every day with a new wonder, and scarce repressing 
the startled exclamation, ‘‘ Good heavens! how came they 
there!’ And not to forget the great wonder of modern 
times, I hear people talking of a railway across the Lagune, as 
if it were to unpoetise Venice; as if this new approach were a 
malignant invention to bring the syren of the Adriatic into the 
’ and they call on me to 
join the outcry, to echo sentimental denunciations, quoted out 
of Murray’s Hand-book; but I cannot—I have no sympathy 
with them. To me, that tremendous bridge, spanning the sea, 
only adds to the wonderful one wonder more—to great sources 
of thought one yet greater. 
VENETIAN LADIES. 

Every one must remember in the Venetian pictures, not 
only the peculiar luxuriance, but the peculiar colour of the 
hair, of every golden tint from a rich full shade of auburn to 
a sort of yellow flaxen hue,—or rather, not flaxen, but like 
raw silk, such as we have seen the peasants in Lombardy car- 
rying over their arms, or on their heads, in great shining 
twisted heaps. 1 have sometimes heard it asked with wonder, 
whether those pale golden masses of hair, the true ‘‘ bion- 
7ina’’ tint, could have been always natural ? On the contrary, 
it was oftener artificial—-the colour, not the hair. In the days 
of the elder Palma, and Giorgione, yellow hair was the fashion, 
and the paler the tint the more admired. The women hada 
method of discharging the natural colour by first washing 
their tresses in some chemical preparation, and then exposing 
them to the sun. I have seen a curious old Venetian print, 
perhaps satirical, which represents this process. A lady is 
seated on the roof or balcony of her house, wearing a sort of 
broad-brimmed hat, without a crown; the long hair is drawn 
over these wide brims, and spread out in the sunshine, while 
the face is completely shaded. How they contrived to escape 
a brain fever or a coup de soleil is a wonder : and truly, of all 
the multifarious freaks of fashion and vanity, I know none 
more strange than this,—unless it be the contrivance of the 
women of Antigua, to obtain a new natural complexion. I 
have been speaking here of the people; but any one who has 
looked up at a Venetian lady standing on her balcony, in the 
evening light, or peeping out from the window of her gondola, 
must be struck at once with the resemblance in colour and 
countenance to the pictures he has just seen in churches and 
galleries. 
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INFLUENCE OF ATMOSPHERE ON COLOUR. 

I am acquainted with an English artist who, being struck 
by the vivid tints of some stuffs which he saw worn by the 
women, and which appeared to him precisely the same as those 
he admired in Titian and Paul Veronese, purchased some pieces 
of the same fabric, and brought them to England: but he soon 
found that for his purpose he ought to have brought the Vene- 
tian atmosphere with him. When unpacked in London, the 
reds seemed as dingy, and the yellows as dirty, and the blues 
as smoky, as our own. 


There is fine and truthful thought in these remarks. 


I know that there are critics who look upon Raphael as 
having secularized, and Titian as having sensualized art: I 
know it has become the fashion to prefer an old Florentine or 
Umbrian Madonna to Raphael’s Galatea; and an old German, 
hard-visaged, wooden-limbed Saint, to Titian’s Venus. Un- 
der one point of view, I quite agree with the critics alluded to. 
Such preference commands our approbation and our sympa- 
thy, if we look to the height of the aim proposed, rather than 
to the completeness of the performance as such. But here I 
am not considering art with reference to its aims or its associ- 
ations, religious or classic; nor with reference to individual 


the northern shore of this part of the city. Here we lingered 
about, so intoxicated with the beauty of the s ne, and the 
view over the open Lagune, specked with gondolas gliding to 
and fro, animated by the evening sunshine, and a breeze which 
blew the spray in our faces, that every now and then we for- 
got our purpose, only, however, to resume our search with 
fresh enthusiasm: diving into the narrow allies, which 
intersect, like an intricate net-work, the spaces between 
the canals; and penetrating into strange nooks and laby- 
rinths, which those who have not seen, do not know 
some of the most peculiar and picturesque aspects of 
Venice. We were now in San Canciano, near the 
church of the Gesuiti, and knew we must be close upon 
the spot indicated; but still it seemed to elude us. At 
length a young girl, looking out of a dilapidated, unglazed 
window, herself like a Titian portrait set in an old frame—so 
fresh—so young —so mellow-cheeked—with the redundant 
tresses, and full dark eyes alla Veneziana, after peeping down 
archly on the perplexed strangers, volunteered a direction to 
the Casa di Tiziano, in the Campo Rotto; for she seemed to 
| guess, or had overheard our purpose. We hesitated, not 
| knowing how far we might trust this extemporaneous benevo- 
|lence. The neighbourhood had no very good reputation in 





tastes, whether they lean to piety or poetry, to the real or the | Titian’s time; and, as it occurred to me, had much the ap- 


ideal ; nor as the reflection of any prevailing mode of belief or 
existence; but simply as ant—as the Muta Poesis, the inter- 
preter between Nature and Man; giving back to us her forms 
with the utmost truth of imitation, and at the same time 
clothing them with a high significance derived from the human 
purpose and the human intellect. If, for instance, we are to 
consider painting as purely religious, we must go back to the 
infancy of modern art, when the expression of sentiment 
was all in all, and the expression of life in action nothing,— 
when, reversing the aim of Greek art, the limbs and form were 
defective, while character, as it is shown in physiognomy, was 
delicately felt and truly rendered. And if, on the other hand, 
we are to consider art merely as perfect imitation, we must go 


pearance of being still inhabited by persons dele quali é bello 
iltacere. But one of my companions, gallantly swearing that 
such eyes could not play us false, insisted on following the 
instruction given ; and he was right. After threading a few 
more of these close narrow passages, we came upon the place 
and edifice we sought. That part of it looking into the 
Campo Rotto is a low wine-house, dignified by the title of the 
“ Trattaria di Tiziano ;’’ and under its vine-shadowed porch 
sat several men and women regaling. The other side, still 
looking into a little garden (even the very ‘‘ Diletlevole giar- 
dino de Messer Tiziano’’ is portioned out to various inhabi- 
tants: on the exterior wall some indications of the fresco 
paintings which once adorned it are still visible. A laughing, 





to the Dutchmen of the seventeenth century. Art is only per- | "uffianly, balf-tipsy gondolier, with his black cap stuck 
fection when it fills us with the idea of perfection—when we | roguishly on one side, and a countenance which spoke him 
are not called on to supply deficiencies, or to set limits to our | Teady for any mischief, insisted on being our ciceroue ; and an 


demands ; and this lifting up of the heart and soul, this ful- 
ness of satisfaction and delight, we find in the works of Ra- 
phael and Titian. 


| old shoemaker, or tailor, 1 forget which, did the honours with 
sober civility, We entered by a little gate leading into the 
| garden, and up a flight of stone steps to an antique porch, 


| overshadowed by a vine, which had but lately yielded its har- 





And though somewhat long, we must add the descrip- | vest of purple grapes, and now hung round the broken pillars 


tion of 
TITIAN’S HOUSE, 


It was not in the Barberigo Palace that Titian dwelt, nor | apartments, dilapidated, dirty, scantily furnished. 
His resi- | 
dence, previous to his first famous visit to Bologna, was in a | 
close and crowded part of Venice, in the Calli Gallipoli, near | 
| Supper,”’ painted for Philip IT. 


did he, as has been supposed, work or die there. 


San Toma; in the same neighbourhood Giorgione had re- 


sided, but in an open space, in front of the church of San | 
The locality pointed out as Titian’s residence is | 


Silvestro. 
very much the same as it must have been in the sixteenth 
century ; for Venice has not changed since then in expansion, 
though it has seen many other changes; has increased in 
magnificence—has drooped in decay. In this alley—for such 
it was and is—he lived for many years a frugal as well asa 
laborious life; his only certain resource being his pension as 
state painter, in which office he succeeded his master, Gian 
Bellini. When riches flowed in with royal patronage, he 
removed his afelier to a more spacious residence, in a distant 
beautiful quarter of the city ; and, without entering into any 
extravagance, he proved that he knew how to spend money, 
as well as how to earn money, to his own honour and the 
delight of others. It is curious that a house so rich in asso- 
ciations, and, as one should suppose, so dear to Venice, should, 
even now, be left obscure, half-ruined, well-nigh forgotten, 
after being, for two centuries, unknown, unthought of. It 
was with some difficulty we found it. The direction given to 
us was, ‘‘ Nella contrada di S. Canciano, in Luogo appellato 
Biri-grande, nel campo Rotto, sopra la palude o Canale ch’é 
in faccia all’ isola di Murano dove ora stanno innalzate le 
Fondamenta nuove :’’ minute enough one would think ; but 
even our gondolier, one of the most intelligent of his class, 
was here at fault. We went up and down all manner of 
canals, and wandered along the Fondamenta Nuove, a b<au- 
tiful quay or terrace, built of solid stone, and running along 


and ballustrades, in long, wild, neglected festoons. From this 


| entrance another flight of stone steps led up to the principal 


The room, 
which had once been the chief saloon and Titian’s ate/ier, must 
have been spacious and magnificent, capable of containing very 
large-sized pictures; the canvas, for instance, of the ‘‘ Last 
We found it now portioned 
off, by wooden partitions, into various small tenements ; still 
one portion of it remained, in size and loftiness oddly con- 
trasting with the squalid appearance of the inmates. About 
forty years ago there was seen, on a compartment of the ceil- 
ing, a beautiful group of dancing Cupids, One of the lodgers, 
a certain Messer Francesco Breve, seized with a sudden fit of 
cleanliness, whitewashed it over; but, being made aware of 
his mistake, he tore it down, and attempted to cleanse off the 
chalk, for the purpose of selling it. What became of the mal- 
treated relic is not known: into such hands had the dwelling 
of Titian descended! The little neglected garden, which once 
sloped down to the shore, and commanded a view over the La- 
gune to Murano, was now shut in by high buildings, intercept- 
ing all prospect but of the sky, and looked strangely desolate. 
The impression left by the whole scene was most melancholy, 
and no associations with the past—no images of beauty and of 
glory—came between us and the intrusive vulgarity of the 
present. 

The second paper is on ADELAIDE Kema_e, of 
whom a slight memoir is given, written, as we are in- 
formed, to accompany a series of drawings executed 
for the Marquis of T1rcHFiELD, representing Miss 
KEMBLE inall the characters in which she appeared. The 
critical estimate of her genius is rather warmly coloured, 





but it is written with singular ease, and manifests a 
generous spirit. “The Xanthian Marbles” are the 
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subject of the next essay, which is the least interesting of 


the whole, both in matter and manner. The fourth paper 
is a critical memoir of WASHINGTON ALLSTON, the Ame- 
rican painter, and her description of the merit of his pic- 
tures makes us pant to see them. ALLSTON was a writer 
also, and some extracts here presented are full of spirit 
and power. We take a few of them. 


What /ight is in the natural world, such is fame in the in- 
tellectual ; both requiring an atmosphere in order to become 
perceptible. Hence the fame of Michael Angelo is to some 
minds a nonentity ; evenas the sun itself would be invisible in 
vacuo. 

As, thinking of the mighty dead, 

The young from slothful couch will start, 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 
Like them to act a noble part? 

O, who shall lightly say that fame 

Is nothing but an empty name, 

When, but for those our mighty dead, 
All ages past a blank would be, 

Sunk in oblivion’s murky bed— 

A desert bare—a shipless sea? 

They are the distant objects seen, 

The lofty marks of what hath been. 

O, who shall lightly say that fame 

Is nothing but an empty name, 

When memory of the mighty dead 

To earth-worn pilgrims’ wistful eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed, 
That point to immortality. 

Fame has no necessary conjunction with praise; it may 
exist without the breath of a word: it is a recognition of ex- 
cellence which must be felt but need not be spoken. Even 
the envious must feel it: feel it, and hate it in silence. I can- 
not believe that any man who deserved fame ever laboured for 
it; that is, directly. For as fame is but the contingent of 
excellence, it would be like an attempt to project a shadow 
before its substance was obtained. Many, however, have so 
fancied: ‘‘I write and paint for fame,’ has often beet re- 
peated ; it should have been, “I write, I paint for reputa- 
‘tion.”’ All anxiety, therefore, about fame should be placed 
to the account of reputation. A man may be pretty sure that 
he has not attained excellence when it is not all in all to him. 
Nay, I may add, that if he looks beyond it, he has not reached 
it. This is not the less true for being good Irish. 


The fifth, entitled “ Woman’s Mission and Woman’s 
Position,”’ is an eloquent and emphatic protest against 
the mischievous regulations of society by which a woman 
is prohibited from achieving her own independence by 
her own exertions. The sixth and last essay is “ On the 
Relative Social Position of Mothers and Governesses,”’ 
abounding in admirable advice, sound wholesome senti- 
ment, unpleasing truths plainly spoken, and suggestions 
for the remedy of aggravated evils. She grapples with 
a difficult question, but one as important as diffieult, 
.and she fulfils her self-imposed mission bravely and suc- 
cessfully. 

The volume is well adapted to the book-club, for its 
waried contents offer something to please every taste. 
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(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 16.) 

“ As a representation of manners as they were, and in 
many respects are still, in New England, this book is of 
great value. It is a succession of pictures, full of life, 
and though somewhat overdrawn, not the less giving 
life-like imaginations of many scenes which will soon 
cease to be. Such is the “'Training-day,” which was 
formerly a high festival, but has lost much of its hold 
on the reverence and affection of the people, and there is 
little prospect that its former glory will ever be restored. 
We think our author makes. rather too much of our 
militia system, not inthe way of excessive. interest, but 
rather on the opposite side. It does not strike us. that 


our train-bands are much in danger of breaking the 





sixth commandment; blood and carnage are not the 
associations connected in our minds with their exhibi- 
tions; as Miss Martineau says of them, every body 
knows that taey can fight when they see reason, but 
we do not think them more likely to rush into the battle 
from their indulging in this harmless and peaceable 
oper 

“There was danger of another sort formerly connected 
with these celebrations, which was indeed more serious, 
and under which many went down to rise no more. The 
author has given a strong description of the excitement 
and intemperance of those occasions in former days. 
The latter vice, which was once so general, or rather the 
means of which were then so general, furnishes a frequent 
theme for sarcastic remark and severe description. 
There are very few passages anywhere more powerful 
than the account of the dark and hateful “ Still.” The 
poor child left alone in such a place at night, with an 
intoxicated brother, a roaring furnace, a hissing caldron, 
barrels of detestable drink all round her, and frightful 
shadows thrown by the angry fire, which, fed by dry 
hemlock, sounded like subterranean musketry, and 
threw out burning splinters on her sleeping brother’s 
face, are brought before us as by a master’s hand. But 
while we entirely approve the tone in which he speaks on 
this subject at large, we think he has fallen into the error 
so common with communities and individuals when 
suddenly reformed—that of representing their former 
state as worse than it really was. Bad enough in con- 
science it was; but New England was not quite trans- 
formed into one vast bar-room. Many, many there 
were who walked unhurt amidst the flames; and the in- 
spiring manner in which the general feeling rose against 
the destroyer, and the energy of will exerted to resist it, 
showed that the heart of the people was still sound, and 
there was hope for the days to come. 

With respect to another great evil, war, which, as the 
author shows, is not according to the spirit of the gospel, 
we do not think his course in the narrative so happy. 
His feeling is earnestly opposed to this practice, not only 
as a desolating evil, but a deadly sin. But an onslaught 
upon the militia is not the sort of crusading expedition 
which is likely to reach it; not only the town of Living- 
ston, but the whole country, might be exempted from 
military duty, without any approach to that state of 
peace and general good-will which Christianity is destined 
to bring. But this subject seems in away to be brought 
up as a theme for intelligent and interested discussion ; 
instead of being taken into the keeping of a party, it 
will be investigated by active and powerful minds; the 
public will at length be firmly established in some con- 
victions which will affect the proceedings of nations, a 
work which the feeling of a sect would never be able to 
do. The duty of not resisting evil,—how far does it go? 
Is the Saviour’s charge, “ Resist not evil,” to be under- 
stood like another near it, “ Give to him that asketh 
thee?” or is it to be followed in full, and without re- 
serve? Have we a right to resist evil with our tongues, 
while our hands are bound, or may we take comfort in 
our self-denial by abusing others with the hardest words 
which the language affords?. Does this obligation ex- 
tend only to cases in which life. is concerned, and what 
gives the right to deprive others of liberty while the life 
may not be taken away? If evil may not be resisted in 
one way, can it bein another? and if not, how is any 
social system to hold together for a day? These are 
questions lying under this matter, which need to be 

atiently sifted and made clear to the public mind, be- 
ore it can reach a full understanding of this whole sub- 
ject of war. And since no partial’views will accomplish 
aby.thing more than imperfect reforms, it is well that 
this subject is not likely to be chaired like a candidate at 
an English election, but debated wisely and without 
passion by manly and independent minds. 
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“The subject of capital punishment, which is of near 
kindred to the former, is here introduced in the fate of 
Chilion, the early friend of Margaret, whom she had 
always regarded as a brother. His character is finely 
sustained throughout, except in the single incident—for 
it could hardly be called an action—which brought his 
life to a close. A husking frolic, the festival which an- 
swers to the harvest home of other countries, was fol- 
lowed by a supper, which is the greatest failure in all the | 
work. The revels ended in furious intoxication; and 
Chilion, seeing a young man apparently offering some 
insult to Margaret, and urged on by the reproaches of 
Rose, who had drunk something more than the dews of | 
night, threw a file atthe offender, which severed an) 
artery of his neck, and inflicted a wound of which he | 
bled to death. The author found a jury, though to a_| 
Sheriff it might have been a difficult matter, who brought | 
in a verdict of wilful murder, and the judge pronounced | 
the sentence of the law. 





There are some natural and | 
affecting scenes in the prison, but we cannot say so_ 
much of the condemnation ; it is ruined by the un- | 
natural talk of Margaret in her raving, which falls like | 
ice upon the reader’s excited feeling. But the question | 
of capital punishment is not reached by such an ima- | 
ginary case as this. Eyidently nothing could be more 
absurd than such a penalty inflicted on such a person, 
where it was obvious that he could not have intended to 
give a fatal wound, The question is, whether capital 
punishment can be dispensed with. It is not to the 
purpose to say, that “the worst use you can put a man 
to is to hang him;”’ for this, though doubtless a smart 
saying, would apply equally well to shutting him up in 
a jail. When the truth is made clear, that this fearful 
penalty does not answer its purpose, or that some others 
can be resorted to instead of it, the public mind will be 
ready to surrender it; but if this is not done, it must 
endure till it is displaced by the advance of civilization, 
which has many remains of barbarism yet hanging 
round it, but will sooner or later lose all its taste for 
blood. 

“There are many things in this great magazine 
of materials to which we should be glad to direct 
the attention of the reader; but we have only time 
to mention the description of winter, which is ad- 
mirable. Thomson and Cowper have done their 
best on the same subject; but our author’s paint- 
ing surpasses theirs as much as the December storms 
of New England exceed the tempests which fall from their 
milder sky. The crimson fire throwing its warm red 
light through the room, the low beating of the flames, 
the hollow roar of the north wind over the chimney, the 
snow-drift gathering in wild and fanciful forms, the ice- 
plain silvered by the clear full moon, the ever-greens 
with their snowy fringes, the sublime and beautiful 
forms of winter, which, desolate as its aspect is, cause it 
to be welcomed by many, and make it a time of delight 
to a few,—all these things are here presented with per- 
fect faithfulness, and therefore with beauty and power. 
For the benefit of those who have not seen the work we 
will cite a portion of this lively and truthful sketch. 


**¢ An event common in New England is at its height. It is 
snowing, and has been fora whole day and night, with a strong 
north-east wind. Letus take a moment when the storm inter- 
mits, and look in at Margaret’s and see how they do. But 
we cannot approach the place by any of the ordinary methods 
of travel; the roads, lanes, and by-paths are blocked up; no 
horse or ox could make his way through those deep drifts, 
immense mounds and broad plateaus of snow. If we are dis- 
posed to adopt the means.of conveyance formerly so much in 
vogue, whether snow-shoes. or magic, we may possibly get 
there.. The house or hut is half-sunk in a snow-bank ; the 


waters of the pond are covered with a solid enamel as of ivory; 
the oxen and the cow in the barn-yard look like great horned 





All is silence and lifelessness, 


sheep in their fleeces of snow. 


and if you please to say, desolation. Hens there are none, 
nor turkeys, nor ducks, nov birds, nor Bull, nor Margaret. 
If you see any signs of a human being, it is the dark form of 

ash, mounted on snow-shoes, going from the house to the 
barn. Yet there are the green hemlocks, and pines, and firs, 
green as in summer, some growing along the flank of the hill 
that runs north from the Indian’s Head, looking like the real 
snow-balls, blossoming in mid-winter, and nodding with large 
white flowers. But there is one token of life, the smoke 
coming from the low gray chimney, which, if you regard it as 
one, resembles a large, elongated, transparent balloon ; or, if 
you look at it by piecemeal, it is a beautiful current of bluish- 
white vapor, flowing upward unendingly ; and prettily is it 
striped and particoloured, as it passes successively the green 
trees, the bare rocks, and white crown of the hill behind; nor 
does its interest cease, even when it disappears among the 
clouds. 

‘¢¢ Flourishing in the centre of these high-rising and broad- 


| spreading snows, unmoved amid the fiercest onsets of the 


storm, comfortable in the extremity of winter, the family are 
all gathered in the kitchen, and occupied as may be. In the 
cavernous fire-place burns a great fire, composed of a huge 
green back-log, a large green fore-stick, and a high cob-work of 
ercoked and knotty refuse-wood, ivy, hornbeam, and beech. 
Through this the yellow flame leaps and forks, and the bluish- 
gray smoke flows up the ample sluiceway of the chimney. 
From the ends of the wood the sap fries and drips on the 
sizzling coals below, and flies off in angry steam. Under the 
fore-stick great red coals roll out, sparkle a semibrief, lose 
their grosser substance, indicate a more ethereal essence in 
prototypal forms of white, down-like cinders, and then fall 
away into brown ashes. To a stranger the room has a sombre 
aspect, rather heightened than relieved by the light of the fire 
burning so brightly at mid-day. The only connection with 
the external air is by the south window-shutter being left en- 
tirely open, forming an aperture through the logs of about two 
feet square; yet when the outer light is so obscured by a 
storm, the bright fire within must anywhere be pleasant. In 
one corner of the room sits Pluck, in a red flannel shirt and 
leather apron, at work on his kit mending a shoe; with long 
and patient vibration and equipoise he draws the threads, and 
interludes the strokes with snatches of songs, banter, and 
laughter, The apartment seems converted into a workshop ; 
for next the shoemaker stands the shingle-maker, Hash, who 
with froe in one hand and mallet in the other, by dint of smart 
percussion, is endeavouring to rive a three-cornered billet of 
hemlock, on a block. In the centre of the room sits Brown 
Moll, with still bristling and grizzly hair, pipe in her mouth, 
in a yellow woollen long-short and black petticoat, winding a 
ball of yarn from a windle. Nearer the fire are Chilion and 
Margaret, the latter also dressed in woollen, with the Orbis 
Pictus, or World Displayed, a book of Latin and English, 
adorned with cuts, which the Master lent her; the former with 
his violin, endeavouring to describe the notes in Dr. Byles’s 
Collection of Sacred Music, also a loan of the Master’s, and 
at intervals trailing on the lead of his father in some popular 
air, 

‘* « Chilion whispered his sister, and she went out for the pur- 
pose in question. It was not excessively cold, since the weather 
moderated as the storm increased, and she might have taken 
some interest in that tempestuous outer world. Her hens, 
turkeys, and ducks, who were all packed together, the former 
on their roost under the shed; the latter-in one corner, also 
required feeding ; and she went in and got. boiled potatoes, 
which they seemed glad to make a meal of. The wind blazed 
and racketed through the narrow space between the house and 
the hill. Above, the flakes shaded and mottled the sky, 
and fell twirling, pitching, skimble-scamble, and anon slowly 
and more regularly, as in a minuet; and as. they came nearer 
the ground they were caught up by the current, and borne in 
a horizontal line, like long, quick-spun, silver threads, afar 
over the white fields. There was but little snow in the shed, 
although entirely open on the south-side ; the storm seeming 
to devote itself to building up a driftin front. This drift had 
now reached a height of seven or eight feet. It sloped up like 
the roof of a pyramid, and on the top was an appendage like 
a horn, or a plume, or a marble jet d’eau, or a frozen flame of 
fire; and’ the elements in all their violence, the eddies that 
veered about the’corner of the house, the occasional side-blasts, 
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became thinner, and more tapering, and spiral ; each singular 
flake adjusting itself to the very tip, with instinctive nicety ; 
till at last it broke off by its own weight :—then a new one 
went on to be formed. Under this drift lay the wood Mar- 
garet was after, and she hesitated to demolish the pretty struc- 
ture. The cistern was overrun with ice; the water fell from 
the spout in an ice tube, the half-barrel was rimmed about 
with a broad round moulding of ice, and where the water 
flowed off, it had formed a wavy cascade of ice, and under the 
cold snows the clear cold water could be heard babbling and 
singing as if it no whit cared for winter. Her great summer 
gobbling turkey attempted to mount the edge of the cistern to 
drink, but the wind blew, his feet slipped and back he fell. 
She took a dish and watered her poultry. From the corner 
of the house the snow fretted and spirted, in a continuous 
stream of spray. While she looked at this, she saw a flock 
of snow-birds borne on by the winds, endeavouring to tack 
their course, and run in under the shelter of the house, but the 
remorseless elements drifted them on, and they were appa- 
rently dashed against the woods beyond. 
was seen to drop, and Margaret darted out, waded through 
the snow, caught the luckless or lucky wanderer, and amid 
the butting winds, sharp snow-rack, and smothering sheets of 
spray, carried it into the house. In her Book of Birds, she 
found it was a snow-bunting, that it was hatched in a nest of 
reindeer’s hair near the North Pole, that it had sported among 
eternal solitudes of rocks andice, and come thousands of miles. 
It was purely white, while others of the species receive some 
darker shades. She put it in the cage with Robin, who wel- 
comed the travelled stranger with due respect.’ 


“If the impressions of the readers of this book are like 
ours, they have thought the author superior to his work, 
which, though it abounds in proofs of talent, has many 
things that to some must impair, to others utterly destroy, 
its attraction. If he is one of those who feel no respect 
for prevailing sentiments in matters of taste, he may 


One of the birds | 


still dallied, and stopped to mould it and finish it; and it! Antonio, Balzan, Attard, and other places to the westward. 


| 





persist in his own way, which, as it is now, will not lead | 


him to a throne in men’s minds and hearts. 


But if he | 


will pay deference to established modes of communica- | 


tion, which, though they might be improved, are, at 


present, the only channels through which extensive in- | I t 
farm of Mr. John Prout, Car House, near Durham, during 


fluence can be exerted, he may gain for himself a bril- 
liant reputation, and, what is more to his purpose, he 
may be a powerful and successful instrument for bring- 
ing about those reforms which he evidently has at heart, 
and which will be triumphantly accomplished in happier 
days than ours.’ 
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A very curious meteor was observed about half-past eight 


| 


The atmosphere on a sudden became obscured, and immedi- 
ately after it blew a perfect hurricane. Some say it was the 
effect of a water spout. Trees in St. Antonio gardens and in 
the vicinity were torn up by the roots. A sentry in his box 
on guard at St. Antonio was carried away, box and all, which 
hurt the man very much. A small child, it is said, was ac- 
tually borne away in the village of Attard, and, we believe, 
not yet heard of. Carts were literally sent into the air. A 
large quantity of barley prepared in a field for treading out, 
was all swept away, and not a grain to be seen. Two massive 
iron bars of the gate of St. Antonio were broken in pieces; 
the gate was closed, but opened by the force of thewind. The 
garden of Mr. Clincham adjoining St. Antonio was completely 
destroyed ; trees rooted up, and others broken, about sixteen 
large stone columns smashed to pieces, and the garden strewed 
with straw and bits of lavender, brought from some distant 
place. We have not heard all the particulars relating to this 
affair, but we are given to understand the damages to be 
much greater than what have come to our knowledge. In 
parts of the country rain had fallen in torrents, which made 
the roads the following morning in some parts impassable.— 
Malta paper. 

Bees.—Proverbial as the industry of the bee is, we should 
think that there are few parallels to the following :—A cast of 
bees was lately presented to a gentleman in Cockermouth, 
which in the short space of nine days produced 28} lbs. of 
fine, rich honey, the whole of which was taken without de- 
stroying more than half a dozen of the industrious tenants of 
the hive.—Carlisle paper. 

Curious Insect.—An insect, believed to be new to ento- 
mologists, was discovered on Sunday evening, on the North 
Devon coast, by Captain Edw. Fernandez; it is of the same 
genus as the Lampyris Noctiluca, and shines like the glow- 
worm. 

A Snower or Froes !—During the heavy thunder-storm 
of last week a shower of frogs fell from one of the surcharged 
clouds over the Humber; several dropped on the decks of 
vessels navigating the river, anda portion of the coast near 
Killingholme Lights was, for a time, covered by myriads of 
these strange arrivals.— Hil Packet. 

A bull, and a pigeon which at the moment happened to be 
flying over it, were both killed by the electric fluid, on the 


the thunder-storm of Thursday week. 

Domestic Sea-Guit.—A respectable correspondent trans- 
mits to us the following scrap of natural history :—‘‘ There is 
in the possession of a gentleman residing in Garnet Hill, a 
sea-gull, of the large species, from Ailsa Craig, which he has 


| brought up from the nest, and which has proved most service- 
| able by destroying the snails 


and slugs in his garden; but in 
addition to this description of feeding, he has acquired a taste 


| for sparrows, and scarcely a day passes on which he does not 


in the evening of the 20th ult. at Marieux, near Autun (Sadne- | 


et-Loire). The air was calm, and the atmosphere still illumi- 
nated by the expiring reflection of the sun, when a luminous 
globe, of a violet tint, and appearing to the eye to be about a 
yard in circumference, was seen for the space of one minute, 
and a few seconds more, falling perpendicularly to the horizon, 
preserving all the time its spherical form. Although five 
globules, each of nearly one-fourth of the size of the principal 
ball, were successively detached from it, it did not lose any 
thing of its apparent volume. At last, when only a short dis- 
tance from the horizon, it burst into a thousand particles, 
spreading to a wide distance. 

TurtLe Doves ar Sea.—On the Ist instant Captain J. 
Kyle, of the brig Jane and Ann, of Sunderland, when eighty- 
four miles from land, and on his passage to Hamburgh, picked 
up a pair of turtle-doves, which had alighted on the topmast 
of his vessel. They were in an exhausted state, but soon re- 
covered, and are now in his possession.— Sunderland Herald, 

EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENA.—Some parts of Sicily 
have been lately visited by dreadful tornados, which have 
caused considerable damage to the plantations to the westward 
of the island, tearing up trees by the roots, and driving every 
thing before them. In a plantation of 25,000 olive trees, only 
a few dozens are remaining. A similar thing occurred at our 


island on Friday last, between three and four p. m., at St. 


regale himself with four or five of them. His system of 
catching them is this: —He is upon the best terms with a num- 
ber of pigeons which this gentleman has ; and, as the sparrows 


feed along with them, he mixes in the group, and, by stooping, 


| assumes as much as possible their appearance, and then ‘ sets’ 








| Stirling and its Environs. 


at the sparrow as a pointer dog would do his game; the next 
instant he has his prey by the back, and swallows it without 
giving it time to shut its eyes.’’"—Glasgow Herald. 





THE TOURIST. 


(All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Tue Critie, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travele 
ling both abroad and at home.] 

A Descriptive and Historical 

Sketch. Edinburgh: James Johnston. Alloa: James 

Lothian. 1846. 

Wiru our modern facilities for travelling, an increased 

demand has arisen for guide-books. It is most conve- 

nient for the tourist to find in the several localities he 
may visit, a cheap, brief, yet succinct account, historical 


as well as descriptive, of the scenes among which he 
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moves. We wish every local guide-book could lay claim 
to the merit of possessing these a amy with as much 
justice as the one before us. Mr. Loruran, in Stirling 
and its Environs, has shewn that all the historical, 
romantic, and picturesque incidents of a country, 
abounding in such associations, may, by means of 
judicious typographical arrangement, be comprised 
within the limits of a small and cheap hand-book; he 
has rendered ample justice to the locality he treats of; 
his book is entertaining as well as instructive, and we 
therefore recommend it to all whose course lies through 
the neighbourhood he describes. 

—_~—- 

THE KHONDS. 


Tuar ‘there is nothing new under the sun’’ we believe in 
its widest significance, inasmuch as man’s nature is the same 
under Queen Victoria as it was under King Solomon. Homer 
and Shakespeare draw the same broad outlines, with the same 
nice differences in the filling up, in the lights and shades of 
human character. But, ever and anon, there does appear to 
be something new under the sun of India. New tribes, new 
customs, new crimes, seem to succeed one another in calling 
forth the wonder, the indignation, or the sympathy of Europe. 
A few years ago the discovery of the practices of the Thugs 
horrified the Christian mind. Their vocation was murder— 
robbery and murder—hallowed by their creed. We pass by 
minor discoveries—bringings to light of smaller enormities— 
and come at once to the Khonds. 

The latest advices from India tell us that ‘‘a little war’’ has 
been waged. The Duke of Wellington once said this country 
could not wage ‘‘ a little war,’’ but India is fertile in contra- 
dictions to all the maxims of British statesmanship or jurispru- 
dence. The people subjected on this occasion to the opera- 
tion of the little'war were the Khonds, or Hill Tribes of 
Goomsur. These aboriginal tribes, we are told by the last 
Indian newspapers, are addicted to drunkenness, infanticide, 
and promiscuous cohabitation. They made an irruption into 
the British territory; three companies of Native Infantry were 
sent forward to meet them. On the 22nd March, 2,000 men 
are said to have advanced into the plains (as many more lurk- 


landers, the bitterest feudal enemy, with his hostile clan’s best 
blood but recently wiped from his hands, was safe if he broke 
bread with his antagonists. Without that bond he would have 
been savagely and remorselessly hunted to death; with it he 
stood secure, and could even 
from his deadliest foeman’s door 
Unquestioned turn, the banquet o’er. 
The infraction of hospitality was the bitterest reproach to 
which a Highland chieftain could be subjected. Macdonalds, 
Macgregors, Camerons, Campbells, Grants, Macphersons, one 
and all, would rather have been called homicides than churls. 
We extract Captain Macpherson’s account of the Khond hos- 
itality :— 
« As might be anticipated of such a people, they are ‘ given 
to hospitality.’ The duty is equally imperative upon all. 
‘For the safety of a guest,’ say they, ‘life and honour are 
pledged; he is to be considered before a child.’ Every 
stranger is an invited guest; and any person may acquire, 
under any circumstances, the privileges of the character by 
simply claiming them. No person, whether Khond or Hindu, 
can appear at a Khond village without being invited to enter; 
and the burden of public hospitality does not fall more upon 
the Abbaya than upon any one else. There is no limit to the 
period to which hospitality may extend. A guest can never 
be turned away, and his treatment must be that of a member 
of the family. Fugitives upon any account whatever, from 
the same or other tribes, must be received and protected. If 
aman, even though a murderer, can make his way by any 
means into the house of his enemy, it is considered a case of 
refuge, and he cannot be touched, although his life has been 
forfeited to his involuntary host by the law of blood revenge. 
Sometimes, however, when an enemy or criminal thus makes 
himself a guest, the house may be vacated; food may thus be 
refused to him, and he may be killed if he comes out. But 
such a proceeding is very rarely considered justifiable. 

‘¢ The inviolable sacredness attached to the right of hos- 
pitality was remarkably exemplified in the case of Dora Bi- 
saye.’’ (One of the principal chieftains of Khondistan, but at 
that time a fugitive, and proscribed by the British govern- 
ment.) ‘‘ He was their guest. They viewed with horror the 
violation of hospitality. ‘Give up,’ said the British govern- 
ment, ‘give up Dora Bisaye and the other leaders, and your 








ing in the recesses of the hills) ; they advanced within 200 or 300 
yards of the Anglo-Indian forces, sent forward some half- 
hundred of yelling, hooting, cursing fanatics, who came on 
with wild cries, until they were within 50 paces of the sepoys, 
who then received orders to fire. Three Khonds fell, the rest 
fled precipitately. Captain Macpherson marched on Poor- 
naghur, made prisoners of six of the principal insurgents, and 
80, we presume, the ‘‘ little war,’’ for the present, at least, 
terminated. Captain Macpherson, a highly intelligent and 


villages will cease to burn, and yourselves and your helpless 

| wives and children will cease to suffer.’ But no, death itself 
was braved in preference.” 

| The “ feud’’ descended from the Scottish Highland chieftain 

| to his successor, 

—— as due a part of his inheritance, 


As the strong castle and the ancient blazon, = te 
Where private vengeance holds the scales of justice. 


Where the chieftain had but a few barren mountains or 








resolute officer, a long time resident in the Goomsur terri- 
tory, rescued 173 victims from impending sacrifice, giving 
oe up, however, to the Rajah of Bode, who guaranteed their 
safety. 

Goomsur is situate in the British province of Orissa, which 
was formerly the seat of a famous monarchy. After the usual 
course of Oriental revolutions and changes of dynasties, Orissa, 
about the middle of the last century, was subdued by the Berar 
Mahrattas, who in all their conquests ‘‘ made a solitude and 
called it peace.’”’ In 1804 the district fell under the British 
yoke. From that day to the present there have been many 
changes in the Zemindary. The country we speak of is 
traversed in its entire length by the eastern Ghats, running in 
an irregular line, and at irregular distances (but averaging, 
perhaps, from fifty to seventy miles), from the Coromandel 
coast. It may be popularly described as consisting of High- 
lands and Lowlands, In the Highlands or Alpine district are 
three distinct tribes—the Sourabs in the south, the Koles in 
the north, the Khonds in the middle country. We profess in 
this article to treat only of the Khonds. 

We will first merely sketch their more human, or as an old 
writer would have worded it, their more humane characteristics. 
These greatly resemble what once distinguished the High- 
landers of Scotland ; they are hardy, brave, hospitable, super- 
stitious, and vindictive. 

In their “‘ hospitality ’’ the Khonds bear out the resemblance 
we have alluded to. Hospitality with them is not merely a 
virtue or a duty, it is a necessity. So with the Scottish High- 


moors to bequeath, the feud—a bloody mortgage—was in- 
|alienably attached to the heirship. It does not appear that 
| feuds among the Khonds are so strictly hereditary. Perhaps 
| the knowledge of their feelings in that respect is as yet hardly 
understood by Captain Macpherson, or the best informed 
Europeans, Of their bitterness in avenging what they account 
personal wrongs or insults, however, there is no question. 
| Again, the similarity to the Gaels is manifest. Ferocious, as 
Capt. Macpherson shows the Khonds’ internal warfare to be, 
it is not without its parallel. 

The following is Captain Macpherson’s account of the feuds, 
so to speak, of the Khonds :— 

‘* The evil qualities or vices that mar the moral constitution 
and temperament of the Khonds are not less marked than their 
natural virtues. Foremost we may place the spirit of retalia- 
tion and revenge. In cases of murder revenge is recognised 
as an individual right, inherently belonging to the nearest re- 
latives of the deceased ; only it is optional without incurring 
disgrace, to accept of private satisfaction of some substantial 
equivalent instead. Moreover, the ideas of the Khonds on 
moral and social rights and duties being necessarily few and 
vague, uncertain and perplexed, there is often, combined with 
childlike reason, on such objects a maturity in passion. Hence 
it is that, apart from acknowledged cases of bloodshed, they 
are often seen to gratify their baser appetites, indulge their re- 
sentment or revenge, with all the selfishness, brutality, and 
headstrong fury of the barbarian. In special cases, such as 
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those connected with human sacrifice, there is periodically 
manifested a revolting cruelty—a savage ferocity—that cannot 
be outmatched by the Indian scalping-knife or tomahawk. To 
all this may be added the habit of lawless plunder, after the 
manner of freebooters, in some; and an addiction to the de- 
basing and unhumani ing vice of drunkenness, in all. At the 
season of periodical intoxication—the blowing of the mow 
flower—of which their favourite spirit is made, the country is 
literaliy covered with frantic and senseless groups of men. 
And though usually the women share more sparingly in the 
liquor cup, they yet, on public festival occasions, partake in 
every form of social enjoyment—food, drink, extemporary 
songs, recitations, and dancing—mingling freely and without 
shame with the other sex, both married and unmarried, in more 
than saturnalian licence and revelry, which often terminate in 
gross and nameless excesses, and, as the guests are armed, not 
unfrequently in sanguinary brawls.’’ 

The drunkenness and bloody superstitious rites consequent 
upon this horrid warfare are, happily, peculiar to the Khonds. 

The Khond, like the Gael, is susceptible of the influence of 
music and poetry. He has his war songs, his incantations, his 
funeral dirges. + * * 

In their religious belief—or perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say, in their superstitious observances, for polytheists 
have little belief—the Khonds resemble the Greeks, whose 
mythology has been praised as ‘‘ picturesque,’’ notwithstand- 
ing that their deities were but sorry specimens of humanity 
(human they were in all their passions), to say nothing of 
them as divinities. Pope truly describes these classic im- 
mortals— 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 

Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust. 
The list of the Khondish divinities is a formidable one. They 
have gods of arms, of limits, of small-pox, of barrenness, of 
rain, of hunting, of rivers, of fountains, and of tanks. Besides 


these, they have the sun god (but not ceremoniously wor- | 


shipped, as among the ancient Peruvians), the moon god, and 
the village god, and the presiding deity of all, the earth god- 
dess. The powers ascribed to these beings may be pretty ac- 
curately guessed from their titles. Neither are these all ; they 
have minor and local tutelary deities, some partly resembling | 
the old Lares and Penates ; others regarded with feelings, and 
worshipped with rites, perfectly inexplicable; for ‘‘ that,”’ 
says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ which reason did not originate, reason 
cannot explain.’” They have no temples, and their worship, 
like that of most, perhaps all, savages, is the offspring of 
fear ; their ceremonies and sacrifices are to avert the wrath of 
their offended divinities, The spirit in which the earth goddess 
is approached by her votaries is plainly shewn in a verse from 
one of the Khondish hymns of invocation :— 

Goddess that taught mankind to feel 

Poison in plants, and death in steel, 

A fearful lore ; 
Forgive, forgive, and ne’er again 
Shall we neglect thy shrine to stain 
With human gore. 

We now come to what may be called the inhuman pecu- 
liarities of the Khonds, when all similarity to the noble race of 
the Gael ceases. 

Throughout all the southern Khond districts, ‘‘ female in- 
fanticide ’’ prevails. This custom almost blots the Khond 
from out of the great chapter of humanity. It has not its 
origin in any superstitious feeling—it is no offering to 

—— Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears — 
it appears to spring from the vilest and most sordid feelings 
that can degrade mankind. We trust our rulers will deal with 
it strongly and speedily. 

Among these wild mountaineers the husband must buy his 
wife, who at her marriage is fifteen or sixteen years of age, but 
always four or five years older than her bridegroom. The 
boy-bridegroom has no means to purchase the luxury of a 
helpmate, so that the whole arrangement is completed by the 
elders: The father of the prospective husband bargains with 
the father of the intended wife, and pays him for his daughter 
80 many head of cattle, 20 to 30.. The wife then becomes a 

. valuable domestic drudge in- her father-in-law’s household. 
The marriage rite is simple ; the family and friends of the boy 








sion to the house of the girl’s parents. The priest pours out 
a libation ; hands are joined by the respective fathers, and the 
wedding contract is declared complete. Then ensues a scene 
of revelry, dancing, and singing. ‘ When the night is far 
spent,” says Macpherson, ‘‘the principals in the scene are 
borne through the dance. The burdens are suddenly exchanged, 
and the uncle of the youth disappears with the bride. The 
assembly divides into two parties. The friends of the bride 
endeavour to arrest those of the bridegroom to cover her flight; 
and men, women, and children mingle in mock conflict, which 
is often carried to great lengths. Thus the semblance of for- 
cible abduction attends the withdrawal of the bride amongst 
the Orisson Khonds, as it did amongst many nations of ancient 
Europe, and now does amongst the tribes of the Caucasus !’” 
In some of the nations of ancient Europe this ceremony was 
attributed to the precedent established in the Rape of the 
Sabines. To what it owes its introduction among the Khonds 
will, perhaps, never be known. 

It is evident from this brief statement that women are valu- 
able, in a mercenary sense, among the Khonds, and we will 
next shew how they come to be so. The life of no female in- 
fant is spared, except when a woman’s first-born is a girl, or 
when some powerful person wishes to rear a daughter for the 
sake of forming a connection with some other family of con- 
sideration by inter-marriage. The little innocents are ex- 
posed in the nearest jungle immediately after birth, and Cap- 
tain Macpherson found many villages without a single female 
child! The scarcity of women thus renders them valuable as 
objects of traffic, and there seems no reason to doubt that the 
profit to he acquired from his one daughter, reconciles the 
unnatural father to sacrifice all the others. Nor is the profit 
realised in the bridal the only inducement to this horrible out- 
rage. The marriage bonds are loosely worn and frequently 
| broken, the woman loses as little character by her infidelity as 
| she acquires honour by her constancy. In fact the number of 
'their lovers is often a boast among the wives of these hill 
‘tribes. Each man, however, who has been convicted of an 
intrigue with a married woman must pay to her husband, by 
way of compensation, twelve head of cattle and one pig. This 
payment is called prunju, and after its receipt the wittol is 
considered to have no reasonable grounds for dissatisfaction. 





| We do not wish in any respect to malign the character of the 


Khonds, but we must say that their prunju is nearly as sense- 
less and indefensible a procedure as our own highly civilised 
mode of punishing adultery by ‘‘ damages.” The Khondish 
arrangement may be thought somewhat preferable to the Bri- 
tish, inasmuch as the penalty is fixed and definite, while 
our Christian jurisprudence allows it to be uncertain, to fluc- 
tuate from a farthing upwards, denying a remedy to a poor 
man at all. 

When, however, a Khondish woman leaves her husband for 
another, the father of the faithless spouse is bound to return 
the marriage-purchase to the injured husband. This is often 
attended with such difficulty, often reduces the woman’s father 
to such poverty, that many a parent, rather than have this 
tax impending over him, would relinquish the chance of bet- 
tering his condition by receiving the cattle for his one daugh- 
ter on the occasion of her espousals; at any rate it renders a 
father exceedingly averse to have more than one, as a family 
of daughters would be certain to entail upon him a constant 
return of their wedding-price. Here, then, is another motive 
prompting the Khonds to perpetuate this horrible practice—a 
powerful motive—by which ‘‘ Mammon leads them on’’ to 
the most detestable violation of the first laws of nature. That 
women are not allowed to become numerous, in order that 
they may be marketably valuable to the father, in the first 
instance, and not expose him too often to the hateful necessity 
of refunding, in the second, is further evidenced by this fact. 
In the adjacent district of Bodoghoro, female infanticide is 
held in abhorrence; and, though the same marriage ceremonies 
prevail there, the price of a wife is merely nominal, three or 
four rupees. Nothing can more fully shew the devilish un- 
naturalness of the Khonds than this brief statement from Cap- 
tain Macpherson :— 

** At the lowest estimate, above one thousand female chil- 
dren must be destroyed annually in the districts of Pondacole, 
Gulodye, and Bori.”” 

On the ‘* drunkenness’’ of the Khonds we need not dwell. 





“to be-married bear rice and strong drink .in a sort of proces- 





An insane fondness for inebriating beverages is common to 
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many savage tribes, North American and others. It may be | 
attributed to a natural love of change. The hardships and 
privations of savage life render the savage desirous of indulg- 
ing to excess, when the means can be obtained. 

The last characteristic of Khondish life on which we shall 
dilate is the prevalence among them of ‘‘ human sacrifices.’’ 
It is an article of faith with them that the earth was once a 
barren mass, incapable of culture, and that the Earth-goddess 
demanded blood; a child was then sacrificed, and the curse of 
sterility departed from the land. Hence, say the priests, ori- 
ginated these rites. 

The sacrifices are both public and private. To swell the 
number of public victims, each farm must contribute one life 
at the spring and fall of the year: victims must be sacrificed 
if the seasons are inauspicious, if sickness prevail, or if the | 
flocks suffer from disease, or from the ravages of wild beasts ; 
or if there be failure in the crops, or illness or death in the | 
household of the Abbaya or Patriarch, the government of the | 
Khonds being of a decidedly patriarchal character. Private | 
sacrifices are to promote individual schemes. One condition | 
is never to be departed from—the victim must be purchased: | 





an unbought offering being offensive to the deity. The victims | 
are known as Merias, and are supplied to the Khonds by a| 
class of Hindu purveyors, called Panwas, who ‘‘ purchase | 
them, without difficulty, upon false pretences, or kidnap them | 


from the poorer classes of Hindus in the low country, either | 


to the order of the Abbayas, or upon speculation.’”’ The lives | 


ART. 


Tue Late Mr. B. R. Havpon.—A meeting of gentlemen 
took place at the chambers of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, in Ser- 
jeant’s’-inn, to devise some means of providing for the widow 
and daughter of the late Mr. Haydon, the melancholy circum- 
stances of whose decease are still fresh in the recollection of 
our readers. Among the gentlemen present were Lord Mor- 
peth, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, M.P. Dr. Bowring, M.P. Mr. W. 
Hamilton, Count D’Orsay, the Rev. Dr. Croly, Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd, and Mr. Jerdan. Lord Morpeth was called upon 
to preside, and his Lordship, in common with every gentle. 
man who took part in the proceedings, expressed his deep con- 
cern at the deplorable death of Mr. Haydon, and his sym- 
pathy with that unfortunate gentleman's widow ar 4 daughter, 
who, in consequence of the embarrassed state of Mr. Haydon’s 
affairs, are left in a state of utter destitution. Several resolutions 
were proposed and adopted, the first embodying an expression 
of deep regret at Mr. Haydon’s death, which had been 
caused by distraction of mind consequent on his pecuniary 
embarrassments. The second and third resolutions were in 
the following terms :—‘‘ That without presuming to offer any 
judgment as to the place which Mr. Haydon will ultimately 
fill in the annals of his art, or any opinion on the controver- 
sies in which he was sometimes eagaged, this meeting feels that 
the efforts of his genius, and the circumstances of misfortune 
which obstructed them, justify an expression of public sym- 


of the Merias are sometimes spared for a season, whilst a cer- | pathy with his widow and daughter. That such expression 


tain degree of sacredness attaches to the character. 

The rites are so horrid, that it is with some reluctance we 
transfer a portion of Captain Macpherson’s recital to our 
pages, but our account would be incomplete without it. The 


ceremony is preceded by feasting and riot, which lasts two | 
| public business would prevent him from attending the meeting, 


days :— 
“On the third morning the victim is refreshed with a little 


scarcely been intermitted during the night, is vociferously 


renewed. The acceptable place for the intended sacrifice has | 


{ 


been discovered, during the previous night, by persons sent 
out for this purpose. The ground is probed in the dark with 
long sticks ; and the first deep chink that is pierced is con- 
sidered the spot indicated by the Earth-goddess. As the vic- 
tim must not suffer bound, nor, on the other hand, exhibit any 
show of resistance, the bones of his arms, and, if necessary, 
those of his legs, are now broken in several places. The priest, 
assisted by the Abbaya and by one or two of the elders of the 
village, then take the branch of a green tree which is cleft a 
distance of several feet down the centre. They insert the 


milk and palm sago; while the licentious feast, which wad Haydon a pension from the Civil List of 50. a year. The 


| would be most fitly conveyed by securing a permanent provi- 
| sion to his widow and daughter, left wholly destitute by his 
| death; and that a public subscription be opened for that pur- 


ose.’”” Mr. Serjeant Talfourd read a letter he had received 
from Sir R. Peel, expressing his regret that the pressure of 


and stating that the Queen had been pleased to grant Mrs. 


right hon. baronet requested, that in the event of a subscrip- 
tion being determined upon, his name might be put down for 
1002. as a contribution from his private purse. It was stated 
that Lady Peel had assigned a pension of 25/. a year to Mrs. 
| Haydon out of a fund over which, from her position, she has 


; control; and that Sir Robert Peel, having found that a son of 


Mr. Haydon, who held a situation in the Customs, was of suf- 
| ficient standing to receive promotion, immediately gave him a 


| step in rank. The prompt generosity evinced by Sir R. Peel 
| in promoting the welfare of this unfortunate family was warmly 
| eulogised; and the following resolution was unanimously 
Senta ; Ae ap aie alt ; | adopted :—‘‘ That the thanks of thi ting b full 

Meria within the rift, fitting in, in some districts, to his chest, | opted That the thanks of this meeting be nrepectany 


tendered to the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, for his prompt and 


in others to his throat. Cords are now twisted round the open | considerate attention to the application made to him for as- 


extremity of the stake, which the priest, aided by his assistants, 


strives with his whole force to close. All preparations being | 


now concluded, about noon the priest gives the signal by 
slightly wounding the victim with his axe. Instantly the pro- 
miscuous crowd, that ere while had issued forth with stunning 
shouts and pealing music, rush with maddening fury upon the 
sacrifice, wildly exclaiming, ‘ We bought you with a price, and 
no sin rests on us’—they tear his flesh in pieces from the 
bones! And thus the horrid rite is consummated! Each 
man then bears away his bloody shreds to his fields, and from 
thence returns straight home. For three days after the sacri- 
fice the inhabitants of the village which afforded it remain 


dumb, communicating with each other ouly by signs, and re- | 


maining unvisited by strangers. At the end of this period a 
buffalo is slaughtered at the place of sacrifice, when all tongues 
are loosened.”’ 

The Khonds are strongly and symmetrically formed; their 
colour varies from a light to a deep copper; the expression of 
their countenances shews acuteness and resoluteness. Their 
arms are the bow and the sling, in the use of both of which 
they are as expert as any of Homer’s or Captain Cook’s 
heroes ; they have also war-axes. Agriculture is in a prospe- 
rous condition, and they are both herdsmen and tillers of the 
soil. Their dress consists of a cloth bound round the middle, 
and hanging down in the fashion of a skirt, but their war- 
toilet is much more elaborate. They are addicted to belief in 
magic, and their cures for the diseases most prevalent, small- 
pox and fever, are mostly mummeries.—Jndia Examiner. 


| 


sistance by the deceased Mr. Haydon, and for his munificent 
| acts of kindness towards his family.’? Lord Morpeth, Sir J. 
C. Hobhouse, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, and Mr. W. Hamilton, 
| were appointed trustees of the subscription. A committee was 
| formed to carry the resolutions into effect, and a vote of thanks 
| having been given to the noble chairman, the proceedings 
| terminated. The subscriptions announced at the meeting 
(including Sir R. Peel’s contribution of 100/.) amounted to 
upwards of 400/. It was stated by several gentlemen well 
acquainted with the position of Mr. Haydon’s family, that the 
peculiar circumstances of the case rendered prompt exertion on 
| their behalf most essential; and a confident hope was ex- 
pressed that the differences which had existed between Mr. 
Haydon and many of his professional contemporaries, would 
not prevent them from aiding to alleviate the distress of the 
widow and daughter of a talented and able, though an eccen- 
tric and unfortunate artist. 

The Royal Academy has sent a donation of 50/. towards 
the fund for the relief of the widow and family of the late Mr. 
Haydon. 

MonvuMENtT TO Srr Waxter Scorr.—A meeting of the 
auxiliary committee of the Scott monument was held at Edin- 
burgh, on Monday, in the saloon of the Royal Hotel, A. 
Robertson, esq. of Eldin, in the chair. Councillor Dick, the 
convener of the committee, read the report, which was as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Your sub-committee beg to report that the follow- 
ing is the state of the funds—Amount of subscriptions, é&c. 
2,405/. 1s. 8d.; paid over to the building fund in 1843, 
2,000/. ; paid for statue of Last Minstrel, 124. 12s, ;: paid over 
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to building fund in 1845, 3922. 9s. 8d.—total, 2,405/7. 1s. 8d. 
Arrangements have been made for the completion of the monu- 
ment on the 15th of August next, being the anniversary of the 
birth-day of Sir Walter Scott, when the statue, which will then 
be in its place, will be uncovered, and the edifice inaugurated 
with the usual ceremonies. Your sub-committee have been in 
communication with the secretary of the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland, who is shortly to bring the subject before a meeting 
of the Grand Lodge committee. A dinner in the Music Hall 
has been suggested, to which your committee have already 
given some attention.’’ It was agreed, on the motion of 
Baillie Gillon, seconded by Mr. Law, to approve of the sug- 
gestion of having a public dinner on the 15th of August, and 
to request the sub-committee to take the necessary steps for 
carrying the same into effect, and, in conjunction with the 
original sub-committee, and other public bodies, to make the 
proper arrangements for the inauguration of the monument.— 
Edinburgh Witness. 

Roya Coitiece or Surcrons.—Mr. Lough, the eminent 
sculptor, has just presented to this institution his group, in 
plaster, representing Samson slaying the Philistines, a monu- 
ment of the artist’s liberality, and correct anatomical skill. 

PaintinG on Lava.—A painting on lava, by T. Jollivet, 
the subject taken from Holy Writ, and destined for the porch 
of the church of St. Vincent de Paul, at Paris, has lately 
attracted the attention of connoisseurs and artists in the French 
capital. One of the eminent advantages of painting on lava 
is its brilliant effect, and its resistance to the intemperance of 
the seasons, as it offers all the consistency of mosaic, without 
requiring the labour in its execution demanded by the latter. 
The principal difficulty to be overcome in enamel painting 
is the glassy appearance, which deteriorates the effect of 
opaque objects. This difficulty has been completely set aside, 
and the painting on lava presents all the effect of the most 
highly finished enamel. M. Jollivet’s painting is on a surface 
of ten metres (about thirty-three feet), consisting of four 
plates of lava. 





MUSIC. 


Songs without words; for the Harp. 
CHARLES OBERTHUR. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
sel & Co. 

See the Mariner returning. "The fourth of PiscuEK’s 
songs. Composed by CHARLES OsERTHUR. London: 
Wessel & Co. 

The Moon is gleaming. Song composed by CHARLES | 
OsertHuR. London: Wessel & Co. 

Art thou thinking of me, beloved? Words by Mrs.| 
Darsy; Music by CoarLes OBeRTHUR. London: | 
Bingley. 

A sERIES of compositions in the true spirit of German | 
music. Mr. OperTHUR is a man of genius, as all will | 
admit, who have heard his strains pealing in organ tones, 
now loud as a trumpet, now soft as a flute, from the 
masterly lips of Piscuek. The three numbers of harp 
music contain each three songs, which are literally com- 
posed without words; that is to say, we presume the 
writer had a song in his mind, and wrought his music to 
its sentiment. And very ably has he executed his novel 
task. Of the veritable songs, all will please those who 
like the German style. 





Composed by | 
London: Wes- 


Hererorp Festivar.—Some further engagements have 
been made. In addition to the vocal and instrumental per- | 
formers whose names have already been given, Miss Dolby | 
has been engaged by the committee. A good deal of fuss has | 
been made, and an unpleasant feeling has been created, in| 
consequence of a determination said to have been come to by | 
the committee, not to make any engagements of chorus 
singers from the local harmonic societies, but to choose them 
exclusively from the metropolitan bands. Without offering 
any opinion on the policy of such a determination, if it 
exists, we may state that an attempt has been made to exclude 
the cathedral choirs of Worcester and Gloucester from 


engagements at the next Hereford meeting. This certainly 
seems a most impolitic attempt, as it must be inferred that 





| in the coming autumn, or early winter. 
| the tide of music will begin to ebb; and the singers, players, 


| Mdlle. Jenny Lind, to be given at Berlin. 


parties who are in the habit of daily singing and practising 
sacred music must be fully competent, at the least, to the 
fulfilment of a chorus singer’s engagement at the ‘festivals 
of the three choirs.’’ It is to be hoped that these little 
differences will be judiciously and early arranged.—Musical 
World. 

The Directors of the Philharmonic Society gave a dinner at 
Blackwall, on Friday week, to Signor Costa, the conductor of 
the concerts, as a mark of their respect for his character and 
talents, of their approbation of the able and excellent manner 
in which he has performed the duties of his office, and of 
their satisfaction with its successful results. Mr. Anderson 
was in the chair, and the vice-chairman was Mr. Lucas. All 
the directors were present, and the evening was spent with a 
harmony which, we trust, augurs similar harmony, on the part 
of the society, respecting the permanency of an appointment 
which has been productive of so much benefit. 

We are assured (says the Gazette Musicale) that the 
Countess Rossi, formerly Mademoiselle Sontag, has serious 
intentions of re-appearing on the stage. 

The same journal contradicts the report lately circulated, 
that Mario is about to marry a rich Englishwoman. 

Berlioz has been elected an honorary member of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Vienna. 

A medal has been struck to commemorate the late grand 
festival at Cologne. It represents the gate of the city and the 
fagade of the cathedral. On the obverse is a bard seated under 
an oak, with his right hand resting upon a harp, the only 
instrument, probably, that was not heard on the occasion. 

Leopold de Meyer, the celebrated pianist, who has been 
giving concerts at New Orleans to crowded audiences, took it 
into his head to announce a concert, the proceeds of which 
were to be employed in forming a band of music to be attached 
to the volunteers to serve against Mexico. Some of the 
journals, however, pointed out that it would be infra dig. in 
the American republic to accept such assistance from a fo- 
reigner ; and the consequence was, that the concert produced 
something less than 50/. sterling, which, however, he handed 
over to the governor of the state. 

Mitan, June 17,—The annual dramatic representation by 


| the pupils of the Conservatoire at Milan, took place last week. 


The opera is the production of one of the pupils of Antonio 


| Cagnoni, and is entitled Jdue Savojardi; it was very success- 
| . 
ful, and reflects great credit on the author. 


Two choruses, 
beautifully executed by the lady pupils (who are under the 
able instruction of Mazzucati) were received with enthusiasm ; 
they were beautifully and accurately interpreted. 

Gossip.—It is said, on good authority, that the manage- 
ment of our Italian Opera has invited Herr Pischek for a 
two months’ visit, in 1847, to perform in Don Giovanni, 
Zampa, and an Italian translation of Spohr’s Faust. Herr 
Staudigl is expected in England early in Augus‘, to beara 
prominent part in the Birmingham music. A whisper men- 
tions the possibility of Miss Bassano appearing at Drury-lane 
i In another fortnight 


&c. who have reaped guineas (or spent them) to disperse. 
Then, too, the tourists will be on the look out “for foreign 
celebrations,’ &c. As these matters are, day by day, be- 
coming more accessible, precise information is much to be 


| desired; yet, without keeping a perpetual watch on every 


local journal, this is not to be had. So great is the incon- 


| venience, that we would suggest to all foreign committees of 


management, &c. the wisdom of forwarding authentic an- 


|nouncements of their proceedings, either to the principal 


journals or the principal music-shops of London. Nine out 
of ten tourists now miss what they would most seek, for want 
of such invitation. We are convinced that the slight expense 
incurred would bring its own repayment. The foreign 
musical papers are ‘‘stirred,’’ as well they may be, by the 
announcement that Dr. Mendelssohn is writing an opera for 
In this matter, 
they are stirred, we regret to say, after a fashion not unusual 
with them, jumping at certainties long ere the parties most 
concerned have arranged preliminaries. We can state, on 
what may be considered good authority, that Dr. Mendelssohn 
is not at work as yet—the /ibret¢to not having been fixed upon. 
Neither, were the opera completed to-morrow, is there any 
certainty of its being given at Berlin. — Atheneum. 
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THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


ADELPHI.—On Monday evening as pleasant a little piece as 
we ever remember to have seen was brought out here. It is 
adapted by Mr. BucksTONE, from L’Image, and is called The 
Maid with the Milking-pail; the time is 1668. The dialogue is 
most lively, the plot complete, and the acting of Mrs. FirzwIt.- 
LIAM and Mr. WRIGHT quite perfect. The tale is this:— 
Algernon, an artist (Mr. Boyce), had, before the piece opens, 
loved, and, as he thought, lost, a certain Lady Lucy, who had 
patronised and assisted him in London. To save himself from 
this hopeless passion, he flies the town, and while in the country 
hears of the death, first, of his lady’s husband, and afterwards of 
Lady Lucy herself. Lady Lucy, it seems, had a tyrannical hus- 
band, to escape from whom she has herself reported dead, and 
flies to the country, where she takes the character of a milk- 
maid, not a refined and ladylike one, but one so thoroughly pro- 
vincial, that not even Algernon or Lord Philander, her relation, | 
can recognize anything but the likeness of face and form. The | 





At the Princess’s, CHARLES MATHEWS and Madame VEs- 
TRIS continue to delight. 

CREMORNE GARDENS.—Preparations have been making on 
a large scale for the last fortnight, at these gardens, for a 
public breakfast, which is advertised to take place on Wednesday 
next. A splendid octagonal orchestra has been erected for the 
musical performances, which will consist of madrigals, glees, 
quartetts, and solos, from the original compositions of Dr. ARNE. 
This breakfast will be so managed as to be a close imitation of 
the fétes which were formerly given in Ranelagh, and of which 
most of our readers have heard something. The services of 
LEFLER, GRATTAN, COOKE, CARTE, and Miss TERRY have 
been secured. LAURENT and LopeER will be there, and in ad- 
dition to the attraction of these and many more, the choruses 
from the Italian Opera House, and the Ancient Concerts under 
M. SALEMBERT, the chorus master, will attend. The attempt 
to recuscitate the amusements of our ancestors is worthy of public 
patronage, and we are mistaken if it fails to secure it. 

Roya Poiytecunic INsTITUTION.—This admirable insti- 
tution continues to attract crowds of every class of the com- 
munity—the gay, the fashionable, the young and the old, the 


scene opens with the meeting, after a protracted absence, of | man of science and the amateur—for the purpose of witnessing 
Algernon and Lord Philander, whom he had formerly known in | the ingenious and splendid collection of every specimen of modern 
London, and, speaking of old times, he observes that he has in | Science and art which is there exhibited. There is not within 
vain tried to sketch a likeness of the lost Lady Lucy from me- | the circumference of this great metropolis an institution which 
mory, his lordship informs him of the strange likeness to be | affords more instruction, combined with amusement, to all, but 





found in the person of Milly, the milkmaid. Algernonseesher, and | 
is in raptures as long as she does not speak, but when her mouth | 
opens the vision is dispelled by the broadest of provincial dialects. | 
The affected simplicity and bluntness of the would-be milkmaid in | 
herinterviews with Algernon are irresistibly amusing. She is 
dressed in some fine clothes of her ladyship’s, and is made to sit for 
her portrait to Algernon ; while reading a newspaper, in order to get 
an easy attitude, she sees the death of her cruel lord; she faints, 
and the cause for concealment no longer existing, on recovery 
again becomes Lady Lucy. We have some excellent fun in the 
character of Disson, a shepherd, Mr. Wricut, whom Lord 
Philander proposes taking into his service on condition of his 
marrying Mil/y, whom, for particular reasons, which her beauty 
explains, he wants to havenear him. The wavering between the 
beautiful Milly and a certain red-haired barmaid, who has got 
‘ten pund fora fort’en,” is one of the drollest pieces of acting 
we have seen for a long time, particularly from Mr. WRIGHT, 
who now seldom attempts anything but buffoonery. In this 
sketch ofthe plot, we can give no idea of the wit and humour of 
the dialogue, and the drollery of situations of this piece, still 
less can we give an idea of the acting. The greatest admirers of 
Mrs. FiTzwiLLIAM, among which we number, will be surprised 
to see her looking and acting so consummately. The Maid with 
the Milking-pail will most certainly very soon become astandard 
piece. 
FITZWILLIAM, an entire novelty appeared on the boards, to 


wit, Mr. BucKsTONE’s Single Life, with the principal characters | 


performed by Mr. BucKsToNe and Mrs. GLover. This novelty 
was followed by the popular drama of The Green Bushes, per- 
formed there for the first time at half-price. We need not say 
that there was a crowded house, and that Mrs. FirzwiLLIAM 
was enthusiastically received ; what surprises us is, that, being 


for the benefit of that lady, part of the performances did not con- | 


sist of the pleasant little piece we have criticised above. 

FrReNcH PLAys, St. JAMES’S THEATRE. — We attended 
here on Monday evening, in the high expectation of seeing 
Mademoiselle RACHEL, who had been announced for that 
evening ; but we found, to our great mortification and sorrow, 
that illness had detained her in France, and our vexation enables 
us all the more heartily to sympathise with that of the lessee ; 
but we trust that the delay will be but a short one, and that this 
greatest of living tragedians will be with us in time to make her 
appearance while yet London is undeserted by that class which, 
for the most part, fills the stalls and boxes of this aristocratic 
establishment. Great and various as have been the attractions 
provided here by the energetic liberality of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
first appearance of Mademoiselle RAcueEL on his boards will 
undoubtedly be ¢he event of his managerial career so far; and 
we can therefore fully appreciate how great must have been his 
disappointment at this untoward, but really inevitable delay. 
In lieu of the performance of Mademoiselle RACHEL, Mademoi- 
selle Des AzeET and La Font, who remained in England for the 
sole purpose of co-operating to the efficiency of Mr. MITCHELL’S 
benefit, appeared in several of their most popular characters, 
with that prompt and ungrudging good-nature which is a cha- 
racteristic of French actors. Mr. MITCHELL’s benefit took 
place on Wednesday, and, judging from appearances, we are 
disposed to believe it to have been as beneficial as the lessee’s 
eminent deserts fully entitled him to expect. 

The only novelty at the Haymarket is a most satisfactory per- 
formance of Twelfth Night, which we witnessed the other 
evening. 


On Wednesday, upon the occasion of the benefit of Mrs. | 


particularly the younger and studious portion of the community, 
than the Polytechnic Institution. The newest inventions in 

machinery and cotton spinning, the latest discoveries in every 

science and in every art, whether it be railways, ship building, or 
of the various branches connected with mechanics, area)l most cor 
rectly and ingeniously delineated, and what is of even more value, 
their properties are explained by persons who are in attendance 
for that purpose. The fine arts have also received due attention, 
and, in fact, whatever there is curious or useful in the invention 
in modern days can be seen at this establishment. Then, inde- 
pendently of all these advantages, men of science are engaged 
giving lectures in every branch to those who frequent it, and no 
further charge is made than that paid at the entrance. One of 
the most useful and interesting lectures of this kind was delivered 
during the week by Dr. Ryan, on experimental philosophy. 
Though only half an hour was allowed the learned lecturer, and 
three-fourths of his auditors must have been ignorant of 
the subject, yet he enforced his ideas so clearly, and illustrated 
them so successfully by experiments, that at its conclusion he 
was warmly applauded. We had also the gratification of 
hearing an admirable lecture from the other professor, Dr. 
BACHHOFFNER, on natural philosophy. 
| + 
PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
| NOW OPEN. 
[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
| their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time.] 
| Brirish Museum, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
| day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 
THEATRES.—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford-street—French 
| Plays, St. James’s Theatre, King-street, St. James’s— 
| Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadier’s Wells, City- 
| road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. 
| PANORAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 
| DiorAMA, Regent’s-park. Every day. 
| CoSMORAMA, Regent-street. Every day. 
|THE TowER. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

MADAME TuSSAUD’s WAX-WORK, Baker-street. 

| CHINESE EXHIBITION, Hyde-park-corner. 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Langham-place. 
to 11 at night. 

Tue CoLtosseuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

SurREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M. Phillipe’s 
Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every evening—Ethiopian Serena- 
ders, St. James’s Theatre, Tuesdays.and Thursdays.—Tableaux 
Vivants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Wiadmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 


Daily, from 10 














NECROLOGY. 


MATTHEW HENRY BARKER. 
On Monday se’nnight died Matthew Henry Barker, the 
author of between twenty and thirty volumes, chiefly naval 
novels and sketches of life at sea. He was better known, 
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perhaps, as the ‘‘ Old Sailor ;’’ and those who had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance esteemed him as a highly warm- 
hearted, open-spoken, honest-minded man. He was the son 
of a dissenting minister, who for nearly halfa century preached 
in the same chapel at Deptford, and brother of a schoolmaster 
in the same place, who contributed some papers on astronomy 
to ‘‘ Time’s Telescope,”’ and reported on the same subject in 
the early days of the Literary Gazette. When quite a boy he 
took a fancy for a sea life, and the war being then very brisk, 
there was no difficulty in getting afloat. For many years the 
future author endured the vicissitudes of a naval career in 
times of peril and difficulty. He was in several actions, and 
sailed in various parts of the globe ; and the scenes of blood- 
shed, shipwreck, and captivity he witnessed and endured, be- 
came in after-life the subjects for his pen. He first entered 
on board an East Indiaman, and was afterwards in the royal 
navy, where, having no influence, he never rose beyond the 
rank of master’s mate. Towards the end of the war he com- 
manded a hired armed schooner, chiefly employed in carrying 
despatches to our squadrons on the southern coasts of France 
and Spain. He was for some time a prisoner of war, and 
used to describe very graphically the sufferings of himself and 
his companions. At the conclusion of hostilities he took up 
the pen as a profession, and obtained an engagement as editor 
of a West Indian newspaper, and subsequently accepted and 
retained for many years a similar engagement upon one of the 
Nottingham journals. Whilst in that town he made many 
friends, and though a firm supporter of liberal principles, em- 
ployed his influence to check the wild delusions and criminal 
efforts of the physical force Chartists. At Nottingham he 
wrote some of his best books, and for a series of years after- 
wards plied his pen with great zeal and success. He wrote a 
**Memoir of Nelson,’’ which Sir Harris Nicolas, in the 
“Nelson Despatches,” commends very highly. His chief 
novels were—‘‘ Nights at Sea,’’ which appeared in Bentley's 
Miscellany ; ‘‘The Victory ;’”’ “ Hamilton King ;’’ *‘ The 
Jolly Boat ;” and ‘Greenwich Hospital.’’ Some of these 
were illustrated by George Cruikshank, who became his friend, 
and continued so till the last. When on his death bed, he 
sent for that artist, to receive his latest wishes—a summons 
promptly and kindly obeyed. Like most writers below the 
chief rank, he was forced to labour in his vocation after failing 
health had warned him that rest of mind and body were re- 
quisite, and up to the Wednesday before his death he struggled 
at his duty as the naval editor of the United Service Gazette, 
and as a writer in the paper which now pays the deserved 
tribute of this notice to his memory. Peace to his manes !— 
Pictorial Times. 








ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


TWO SONNETS 

BY GEORGE J. 0, ALLMAN. 
1 stood upon the heach atearly dawn ; 
The heavens were fair, and bright the rising sun ; 
°T was summer, yet, of summer clouds, not one 
Its disc o’ershawdow’'d on that lovely morn, 
And seem’d all promising ; but soon were born 
Strange mutterings, and through the air anon 
A low wild moan arose, which, gathering strength, 
(Though strong ia infancy, by storm-wiods nurst), 
Tn indistinct articulations burst, 
Scattering the sheeted foam. Noon came at Iength, 
Though ’t was to meet the tempest at its worst— 
To brave its fury ; but when Eve looked down 
From heayen; the winds were mute, and Nature’s frown 
Was soothed—and all was beauteous as at first | 


And so it ig with Mfe, thought ¥. Til Mind 
Assert its sway, and Fancy ‘gins to crowd 
Sweet imagery. Maa—self-great, self. proud— 
Lives but a life of chaos—almost blind ; 

‘T is but a dream-existence youth can find, 
Life’s early morn is when the head is bow’d 
Beneath the press of manhood—when our deeds 
Speak of our natures—when the all-hopeful eye 
Rivals the eagle’s: but those hours soon fly, 
Chas’d by dark clouds, aad, haply, noon succeeds, 
And all our poor heart-wishings scatter’d lie, 
Wreck'd on life’s stormy wave. But, travel on 


The hours allotted, and with Eve is won 
The Goal, and Peace is ours, in Peace—to die ! 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY. 


Some time has-elapsed since we invited the attention of our 
readers to the progress of this important and interesting un- 
dertaking. But the interval has not been idly spent. Its 
history is too long for detail now ; suffice it, that the measure 
was deemed to be one of so much import to the public, and 
was so violently opposed by rivals, as well as by some preju- 
dices, that the House of Commons appointed a public com- 
mittee to investigate not only the scheme of this Company, 
but all other projects having the same object. That Com- 
mittee sat for many days ; and, after a patient examination of 
the various plans, and receiving a mass of evidence from the 
opponents as well as from the friends of the Company, has 
agreed to a report that expresses the warmest approval not 
only of the general design, but of the manner in which it is 
proposed to be carried out ; and it recommends the scheme of 
the Metropolitan Sewage Company to the favourable con- 
sideration of Parliament, as a measure of vast national im- 
portance. 

Thus all that we have ventured to say of it here has been 
amply justified by a committee of the House of Commons 
after a patient investigation of the entire subject. Next week 
we shall be enabled to present the report in full; and when 
the evidence is printed, we shall lay its most valuable results 
before our readers. The topic is a new one, but it is full of 
interest, and its importance to the community cannot be over- 
estimated. 

—~>— 


Tue New InstRuMENT, THE SERPENTCLEIDE. — Our 
orchestras have lately received a valuable addition in a new 
instrument of the above name, which has been introduced 
by M. Jullien. It combines, in a superior degree, the 
excellencies of the serpent and the ophicleide, possessing the 
power of the one and the softness of the other ; and whether 
considered, either as a bass or as a solo instrument, itis of great 
value. The serpentcleide is the invention of Mr. Charles 
Huggett, and is played in the ‘Covent Garden Orchestra by 
M. Prospere, who, we hear, considers it will prove a complete 
remplacaut to the ophicleide. 

Simpce FirterinG VesseL.—On a small scale an efficient 
filtering vessel may be formed of a common garden-pot, well 
burnt, and with holes in the bottom; the lower part to be 
filled with round pebbles, then some smaller pebbles, then 
some voarse sand, and finally a stratum of pounded charcoal 
of three or four inches thick ; the use in large filters of broken 
shells interposed between the gravel and sand, is a great im- 
provement, inasmuch as the fragments being flat overlap each 
other, and counteract the tendency of the sand to settle 
amongst the gravel, thus preserving a free percolation through 
the lower strata.—The Builder. 

Dersrens ReGisTRATION.—A return has been printed, shew- 
ing the number of registration of designs, and the branches of 
manufacture under which they were registered. From the Ist 
of July, 1839, to the 3ist of December, 1840, inclusive, under 
the Act 2 & 3 Victoria, c. 17, 154 designs-were registered at 
a cost of 2772. 4s. From the Ist of January to the 3lst of 
December, 1840, there were registered 352, for which 
682/. 10s. was paid, In the ensuing year the number was 
495, and the expense 9987, lls, From January to August, 
1842, the number was 420, and the expense 926/, 2s, From 
September to December, in the same.year, 1,953, and the cost 
of registration 572/. 15s. In the year following the number 
10,118, and the charge 1,920/. 5s. From January to Decem- 
ber, 1844, the number of designs was 10,635, and the sums 
paid for registering 1,9827. 3s; whilst for the year ending 
December, 1845, the number was 8,609, and the charge 
1,830/. 8s. From January to April last there were 2,239 de- 
signs registered, and the expense 4841. 

Parrs ACADEMY oF ScrENCES.—JUNE 22.—M. Pélouze, 
made a communication on the subject of the copper, bronze, 
and bell-metal coins in circulation in’ France, and the amount 
of copper that is represented by them. The nominal value 
of this circulating medium is estimated at 30,000,000 of 
francs. Of the total weight, the sous, according to M. 
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Pélouze, miount to /4)191;100/kilogram mes} arid} wb his! ana, 
lysis gives him for copper coin 92Prafrcopper ty the 1,000, 
he estimates thé total weight of copper at 5,739,750 kilos. 
M. Pélouze divides the copper, or, mixed coin of which copper 
forms the base, into three classes. The first comprises the 
red sous of the reigns of Louis’X'V: and Louis XVI. They 
contain 995 of pure copper to the 1,000. ° ‘In the second class 
he ranges the two sous pieces of bell-rietal; copper, and tin. 
His estimate of the copper'is 860 to the'1,000. ‘They con- 
tain also a very suiall portion of zinc, lead, and antimony,— 
and sometimes traces of iron and arsenic are found in them. 
The third class consists of the red sous and double sous, with | 
the effigy of liberty. ‘These contain 960 parts of copper to 
the:1,000.—A model ofa’ turbine, stated to be the invention 
of M.' Fouval, but manufactured by Messrs. Keoechlin and 
Go. was presented to the Academy ; and ‘an account given of 
the effects of the machine, ‘by the’scientifie persons appointed 
to witness the experiments,—which was favourable to the 
inventor.—An invention by an Italian engineer was, also, 
spoken of. It isa water-mill, of from 5 to 50-horse power, 
worked by an artificial water-fall, and which can be placed up 
asa motive power in any manufactory,—occupying a small 
space, requiring little labour, and of course producing vast 
economy as compared with the steam-engine, ‘as it requires no 
combustible. The machine consists of eight pumps, worked 
with great ease by a single man (it is said.that two men would 
suffice for an. 8-horse power machine,) by means of an 
admirably disposed counterbalance ‘system. The pumps 
supply a reservoir placed at a proper height above the water- 
wheel, as in the case of a natural fall; and the water falling 
upon the wheel to which the strap for the machinery of the 
manufactory is affixed, the whole goes round and puts the | 
machinery in motion. The paradox of this invention is the 

return of the water to the fountain-head in such a way as to | 
keep up a continuous fall. 
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Mesmerism in India, and its Praetieal A 
gery and Medicine. By James Espaine, M.D. 
Civil Assistant Surgeon, H.C.S. Bengal. London, | 
1846. Longman and Co. 

‘Iv moves for all that !” 
This exclamation of GALILEO, when he signed his, 

compulsory recantation of the heresy respecting the re- 

volution of the earth, must continually recur to the 
advocates of new truths when suffering under the pro- 
scription of the self-constituted inquisition of that great 
majority of society who are under the dominion of ig- 
norance or interest. . “ It moves for all that.” Nature 
will not be moulded according to men’s prejudices -or 
passions, A truth remains a truth, though all the world 
agree to call it a lie, and error is not the less error though 
every learned body in Christendom certify to its veracity. 
Hypotheses and theories may be talked about and 
fought about as long as we will, and then we shall be as 
far.from a satisfactory conclusion as ever. The strongest 
party may extirpate the weakest by sword and faggot, 
and so triumph, and the beaten doctrine will die with its 
apostles, and be forgotten. But it is not so with science, 
which is a question of fact, to be resolved by evidence, 
not by argument or fisty-cuffs. The fact is, even if there 
be not one human eye to see, one human mind to give it 
credence. Vain is the attempt to disprove it by a show 
of argument, or by pronouncing it impossible. We 
who have lived to conduct conversations with our friends 
fifty miles apart, question and answer conveyed in a 
minute—who travel 200 miles in four hours, and see 
shadows caught and fixed indelibly on plates of hard 
metal, have no right, @ priori, to pronounce anything 
impossible that is not contradictory in terms, or mathe- 
matically absurd. Fools only will venture now to deny 
any facts asserted by men of veracity, as the result of 
their observations of nature, on the single ground that 
they are strange—inexplicable, or without the range of 
ordinary experience. The same sources of knowledge 


lication in Sur- | 








are open to all. He who would deny must first qualify 


himself to do so by actual investigation. No other 
answer will suffice than this, “I have sought diligently, 
but T could not find.” Other weapons may be resorted 
to; old faiths may seek to clamour down the 

by abusing their believers... Their success will, be but 
temporary. ‘The facts will survive. .“.It moves for all 
that !’ 

So has it been with mesmerism. | If abuse could have 
killed, it would have died a hundred deaths. If argu- 
ments. a priort had beem an’ answer ‘to a fact, it would 
have been annihilated long ago. If persecution of those 
who have believed what they have tried and proved could 
have suppressed an inconvenient truth, mésmerism would 
not now be known, save in a volume of vulgar ertors and 
popular delusions, It has been persecuted and proscribed 
by the profession which, to its shame it must be said, 
has ever waged war against the progress of discovery, 
and whose.annals are one continuous, record, of obstinate 
attempts to suppress great truths which have ultimately 
compelled the allegiance even of their foes. It. is a cu- 
rious fact that whatever advancement has been made in 
the science of physiology, has been effected in spite 
of the profession whose peculiar business it is to inves- 
tigate it, and not by help of it. Nay, if it would have 
had its will, it would in every instance have stifled the 
discovery and ruined the discoverers. 

But again their efforts have failed. Mesmerism lives 
still, in spite of the London University, and the Lancet, 
Dr. Forbes, and the Atheneum. Nay, it not only lives, 
but it grows apace. Some mdicule it, some abuse it, 
some preach against it, some talk against it; and be- 


cause the newspapers are not so full of it as they were. 


when Miss MARTINEAU’S case was. under discussion, 
some silly people imagine that it is defunct; that Dr. 

ORBES has destroyed whatever remnants of vitality the 
Atheneum had left init. They who thus think, know 
not the manner of Truth’s progress, usually most 
rapid when most silent. It is not in the moment of con- 
troversy that converts are made. It is when the heat of 
debate is over, and reason resumes her sway, that ‘Truth 
is recognized and adopted. Hence it is that we so often 
see an apparently sudden change in public opinion, for 
which no immediate cause is apparent, and probably fol- 
lowing a season of seeming apathy. So has it been with 
mesmerism. During the calm of the last twelvemonth 
it has been anaking way” silently but-surely in the 
minds of the thinking portion of the community. Go 
into any society, and ask the opinions of those present ; 
they will admit that there is something in it—that it is 
founded in fact—that it is substantially true in the ont- 
line, though probably they would deny the details. 
Nor are there wanting more public evidences of the pro- 
gress it is making, Its application to disease, and espe- 
cially to the painless performance of surgical operations, 
is becoming more frequent; and The Times, usually a 
good index to the tendencies of the popular mind, has 
given them a prominent place in its columns, which in- 
dicates an approval of the subject. Baron Reicumn- 
BACH’S researches have been widely cireulated, and re- 
ceived with approval by most of the leading periodicals. 
Dr. ELtiorson has ventured to introduce the subject 
into the heart of the profession, into the very College of 
Physicians ; and, instead of being hissed as he had ex- 
pected, his remarks were received with marked approval 
and hearty cheering. The ‘contributions of facts, and 
observations gathered week by week in Tue Crrric, 
are another proof of the wide-spread interest the sub- 
ject has excited; and the greater portion of these eom- 
munications have come from persons filling an influential 
position in society, and whose views must carry weight 
in wide circles. And now we have a volume, whose 
contents are transmitted. from. India, and which will be 
read with eagerness here, as the testimony of a gentle- 


new facts,. 
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man in all respects qualified to be a witness, as the fol-| On the first broaching of any new branch of knowledge, 
lowing account of it will shew. there is ever a great commotion and combination among the 

It is edited by the Rev. Davip Espa1xz, the brother | old-established schools, which have thriven on the wisdom of 
of the physician by whom the notes were made. He | their ancestors, and desire nothing more than “stare super 
informs us in his preface, that his brother is a medical | vias antiguas,” satisfied with things as they are, and content 
officer in the service of ‘the East-India Company. He | to ‘let well alone ;’’ and there is also a general dislike in so- 
eat is lain’ Sel ke tae (vy: the effect ye mes. | “iety to have its mind unsettled, and to be called upon to think 
merism upon fe De So uw y | again about matters supposed to have been set at rest long ago. 


: He had —_—s read a book | We have the same affection for old familiar ideas that we en- 
upon the subject, and knew no more of it than he had | 


° : | tertain for old coats, shoes, and hats, because they humour 
gleaned from occasional paragraphs in the newspapers. | the peculiarities of our constitutions. But I hope the time 


He had, therefore, to pursue his investigations after his has at last come for the public, and the medical profession, to 
own fashion. This is obvious from his accounts of his | jisten patiently to a medical man, while he relates facts that 
experiments. Had he known what had been effected by have fallen under his observation regarding mesmerism, and 
other observers, he might have elicited many other phe- | for the truth of which he pledges his private and professional 
nomena ; and he would not have reported much that is | character, as I hereby do. 

common to every patient. His success surprised him- |: me experience will be valued on the 

self. He seems to think that the natives of Bengal are | 
more susceptible to the influence than those of other QUALIFICATIONS OF A MESMERISER. 
countries. But if he had tried it here with the same} __ If asked to select a natural Mesmeriser, I should be disposed 
perseverance, he would have found the same results. | to choose a person of a high organisation, in whom the ner- 
The facts he has noted in this volume are, he says, the | vous and circulating systems were equally active, with a de- 
result of only eight months’ practice in a country charity | termined will, a resolution to do the thing if possible, and a 
hospital ; the results shew, he continues, “the singular | love of truth and humanity, that would induce him to “ do for 
and most beneficial influence that mesmerism exerts | love what gold could never buy.” But, when the way has 


over the constitution of the people of Bengal; and that | bee shewn, far less energy of mind and body is quite suffi- 
| cient for all practical purposes. Healthy young persons who 


Pp ainless surgical operations and other medical advan- | are tractable and patient, and who will give the necessary de- 
tages are their natural birthright, of which I hope they | 


Ht , osha ® | gree of attention, can be made to work out our intentions in 
“0 - par eo ao th; ‘a th ; ti | the most efficient manner ; and I hope to make it appear that 
ur only objection to this is the seeming assumption 


< mee. ‘the mesmeric power is a far more general gift of nature than 
that the advantages of mesmerism are the peculiar birth- | has hitherto been supposed. Finding it impossible, after the 


right of the people of Bengal. They are the inheritance | first month, to prosecute the subject in my own person, owing 
of all people of all countries, and would prove as fertile to the great bodily and mental fatigue it caused,—for I spared 
in blessings here, as there—to the afflicted Christian neither,—I set to work my hospital attendants, young Hin- 
equally with the suffering Hindoo. | doos and Mahomedans; and such has been my success, that 

It has been stated that the practice recorded in this | every one I have taught has become a skilful Mesmeriser. 
volume extended over a period of eight months only, and Now I do not need to mesmerise at all, having a dozen assist - 
during this short period, Dr. Espa1Le was enabled by | @mts to execute my wishes, whether it be in the mesmeric 











means of mesmerism to perform no less than seventy-six 
surgical operations without pain, and to relieve eighteen | 
cases of disease ! | 

Before we enter upon the details of this volume, let us | 
remark generally, that the cperations included some ex- | 
tremely difficult and painful ones, such as amputation of 
the arm and breast, the actual cautery, great toe-nails 
cut out by their roots, and the removal of tumours, 
weighing from 8 lbs. to 80 lbs. The diseases cured | 
were mostly those of the nervous system, but there are 
also two cases of acute inflammation, and two of rheu- 
matism, 

From the subject-matter of its contents, this volume 
has much that will interest the medical man more than 
the general reader, and the scientific reports of cases 
will not serve the purpose of extract. But Dr. EspaiLe 
has not limited himself to a report of his medical expe- 
riences. He has added some general remarks, and 
some notes of other phenomena observed in his patients, | 
and from these we shall take the passages which, in illus- | 
tration of the volume, we purpose, according to custom, | 
to lay before our readers, adding such commentaries as | 
we go along as the subject of the moment may suggest. | 
In this manner we shall not attempt to compress our | 
review into a single notice, but we purpose to return to | 


the volume from time to time, as leisure may permit, or | 
inclination prompt. Good books on mesmerism are so | 
rare, that when we find one, we can afford to dwell upon | 
it longer than upon works of general literature, and we | 


| easily affected than Europeans. 
| Bengal generally, they are a feeble, ill-nourished race, remark- 
' ably deficient in nervous energy ; and natural debility of con- 


treatment of medical cases, or for procuring coma in surgical 
operations. 


There is more novelty in the Doctor’s observations as 
to the 


SUSCEPTIBILITY OF THE NATIVES OF BENGAL. 


The people of this part of the world seem to be peculiarly 
sensitive to the mesmeric power; and as it has been observed 
that a depressed state of the nervous system favours its recep- 
tion, we can understand why they, as a body, should be more 
Taking the population of 


stitution being still further lowered by. disease, will probably 


| account for their being so readily subdued by the mesmerist. 
| Their mental constitution also favours us: we have none of 
| the morbid irritability of nerves, and the mental impatience of 
| the civilised man, to contend against ; both of which resist and 


neutralise the efforts of nature. The success I have met with 
is mainly to be attributed, I believe, to my patients being the 
simple, unsophisticated children of nature; neither thinking, 
questioning, nor remonstrating, but passively submitting to 
my pleasure, without in the smallest degree understanding my 
object or intentions. How far artificial man may have forfeited 
his birthright I have not yet had the means of knowing; but 
out of the small number of Europeans who have come under 


| my observation, the majority have also succumbed to the in- 
| fluence. - 


It is necessary to understand what kind of persons 
they were on whom the operations were performed. Dr. 


need not say that this is one of the most valuable of mo- | EsDAILE thus describes them :— 


dern contributions to the science, because it is a record 
of facts, and as yet facts are to be recorded ; the time for | 


theorising upon them will come presently. | 


Dr. Espa1Le commences with a chapter of general | 
commentary upon the subject, and we take the opening | 


paragraph to shew the animus of the writer:— 


My patients, being the poorest and most ignorant of the 
people, and convicted felons from the same degraded orders, 
are the most unfavourable subjects for psychological experi- 
ments. As to physique, men are nearly the same all the world 
over: an universal vital law reduces all to the same level of 
animal, and the cooly, therefore, may be able to mesmerise the 
| philosopher ; but the difference in morale is so great, not only 
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among races, but individuals, as to preclude al) sympathy, and 
to often amount to actual antipathy, and mutual repulsion. 
Although in producing the physical effects of mesmerism, I 
have not seen any necessity for the sympathy and rapport we 
read so much about, I can readily understand, that in eliciting 
the higher mental phenomena, these fine mental sympathies 
may be developed, and be necessary for the success of the 
obnormal mental manifestations; but my patients and I have 
probably too little in common to admit of mental sympathy 
between us. It will be seen, however, in the chapter on 
Somnambulism, that I have created a singular Jouleversement 
in the minds of coolies and pariahs even, when under the 
mesmeric influence. 


The first successful experiment of the Doctor was 
purely accidental; there was no consent on the part of 
the patient ; the Doctor did not believe in his own power, 
knowing nothing more of mesmerism than he had read 
in the newspapers; the patient was absolutely ignorant 
of what was done, and having never heard of mes- 
merism was incapable of imitating the phenomena. It 
was performed in the presence of sceptical Europeans 
and ignorant Hindoos, and all bore testimony to the 
facts after their own fashion, but all agreeing in sub- 
stance. 

But we have exceeded our limits. We pause here, 
purposing to return to this volume next week. 





MESMERIC INFIRMARY. 


Ir is with pleasure we announce that an influential and nume- 
rous meeting of the noblemen and gentlemen who have satisfied 
themselves by investigation that Mesmerism is a fact in nature, 
and a power extensively applicable to the cure of disease, was 
held on Thursday at the residence of the Right Honourable 
Earl Ducts, when the preliminary steps were taken by the 
formation of a committee for the establishment of an institution 
in the Metropolis for the practical application of Mesmerism 
to the cure of disease, and performance of surgical operations 
without pain. Earl Ducte accepted the office of President. 
Many names of high station and of undoubted intellect were 
placed upon the list of vice-presidents and committee, among 
which, our readers will be pleased to learn, were the distin- 
guished ones of Lord Morrreru and Mr. Monckton MILNzs, 
M.P. 4 liberal subscription was entered into, and arrange- 
ments made for immediately carrying out the purposes of the 
meeting. Further particulars will be given hereafter, and 
next week, perhaps, we shall be enabled to present the list of 
officers and patrons, which will be such as to astonish those 
who have imagined that Mesmerism was ‘‘ put down”’ by the 
falsehoods and abuse of its opponents. We hasten now merely 
to announce the fact of such an institution being in progress 
under such auspices, and to bespeak for it the immediate and 
liberal aid of all throughout the kingdom who desire to relieve 
the sufferings of their fellow-creatures. We shall be happy to 
receive any subscriptions, donations, or promises of aid, and 
forward them to their destination. It should be added, that 
the institution is to be strictly limited to the cure of disease 
and the relief of suffering. Those who purpose to assist it 
should do so promptly. 
—o— 


MESMERISM IN DISEASE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—As an illustration of the practical and easy applica- 
tion of mesmerism in disease, I beg to present you with the 
following case. Intending on Friday last to oblige a few 
friends by shewing them some experiments in this science, I 
called on Mrs. Situ for the purpose of requesting the favour 
of her allowing her son (whom I have frequently mesmerised) 
to attend as a patient; she, however, informed me that 
it was utterly impossible that Tom (her son) could attend, 
as he was laid up in bed, and had lost the use of his limbs 
in consequence of incautiously bathing. Acting, however, 
upon my own faith in mesmerism, I offered to mesme- 
rise him, at the same time expressing a hope that he 
would be benefited by the operation. It was, therefore, 
arranged that in an hour’s time I should call again, when they 
would endeavour to get him up. At the appointed time I 





found that Master Smirm had been got up and carried from 
his bed to the drawing-room, where he was reclining on a 
chair, utterly incapable of walking, or in any way of using his 
legs ; in addition to which he had a violent pain in his head. 
I threw him into the mesmeric sleep in about five seconds, and 
then made the appropriate passes all down his person, directing 
my attention particularly to his legs; this I continued for 
about one minute, when finding that his limbs had regained 
their usual strength and activity, I demesmerised him, and 
found that his legs were perfectly restored to their ordinary 
active state, and that he was enabled to use them with entire 
freedom. I again mesmerised him, with the view to improving 
the condition of his head, and, on awakening him the pain 
there had nearly subsided. Having thus restored him, I was 
enabled not to disappoint my friends, before whom I after- 
wards mesmerised him. He has remained quite well since, 
and has not had the slightest return of his indisposition. 
How much, sir, is it to be regretted, that this science is 
not more practised ; how much to be desired that every family 
would make use of it on all fitting occasions. Here was a lad 
laid up in bed and wholly incapable of using his limbs restored 
to health and activity and enabled to run about, by a painless 
and simple operation, effected in one minute, when, probably, 
had he been subjected to the ordinary medical treatment, weeks, 
and probably months, would have elapsed before he would 
have been restored to health, and then, perhaps, cnly in a 
very shattered condition. These cures are of ordinary occur- 
rence, and are almost as certain as they are simple. I could 
adduce numerous similar instances, but am not at liberty to 
make use of names. Master Smitu is about 15 years of age. 
Ivy Cottage, Lyncombe Hill, Bath, T. W.S. 
Sth July, 1846. 


—_~— 


MESMERISM AND CLAIRVOYANCE.—During the course of 
last winter, in one of the mesmeric sotreés given by the cele- 
brated medical somnambulist, La Marquise de San Milan 
Tecmen, in her residence. 18, Rodney-terrace, a lady of rank, 
the Hon. Mrs. , being present, having seen nothing of 
animal magnetism, and of course a sceptic, permitted a gentle- 
man, who is a mesmeriser, to try upon her, but determined as 
much as possible to resist the influence, she sat down in the 
full blaze of a lamp, amidst the noise of conversation and of 
visitors coming in, but it was all in vain; she dropped into 
the somnambulic sleep, which lasted about twenty minutes. 
On her awaking she appeared surprised, and exclaimed ‘‘ I do 
believe I have been asleep, how very strange !’’ After that 
she was put en rapport with the Marquise, and, putting a 
Turquoise ring into her hand, asked her to be so kind as to 
tell her something of its history. The mesmerized lady, after 
turning it about in her fingers, and applying it toher forehead, 
was silent for the space of a few seconds. At last she said, 
‘* This ring was given to you by a gentleman—he is not your 
husbaad, but had very nearly been.”” She then went on to 
say that he had several wounds in his left side, putting at the 
same time her hand to her own side to intimate the part af- 
fected, and as if she were feeling—*‘ It is extraordinary,’’ said 
she, appearing perplexed, ‘‘ but he is very stiff and cold. 
Oh !”’ cried she, after a pause greatly agitated, ‘‘ I now see he 
is dead !’’ and threw the ring from her in horror. The lady, 
who had not interrupted her by a single question, but merely 
assented from time to time, was much amazed, and scarcely 
less agitated, assuring the company present that all the som- 
nambulist had said was perfectly true; she had lost a friend, a 
colonel, some time back who had those wounds in his side, and 
that the ring was given to her by him some time before his death. 
To those who have made mesmeric phenomena their study this 
fact will be interesting, for no unprejudiced person looking on 
could have doubted its truth, but to those who are blinded by 
prejudice no proof would be sufficient—to them we do not 
address this narrative-—Communicated by a lady to the Chel- 
tenham Examiner. 








‘¢ The following extraordinary incident is stated in a country 
paper :—‘ On the 10th instant, as a gentleman of Scarborough 
and a party of friends were fishing for pike, they hooked, and 
succeeded in securing, a pike of the enormous weight of 54 lbs. 
in which were found four full-grown wild ducks, all of which 
were, with the pike, dressed for the table!’’’ 1810,—X. Y. Z. 





—Literary Gazette, 
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Weirvs-at-Law, Wert of Rin, &c. THanted. ledge under difficulties’? may not have reached all our readers, 

wm we may mention that he was born in Connecticut, in 1811, of 

[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tuz Critic from | humble but respectable parents; attended the district school 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers during | for some months yearly, until the age of 16, when, his father 


the present century. The reference, with the date and place of each dying, he was apprenticed to a blacksmith; at which trade he 


advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph : a 2 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding eatey in a book kept worked until he was 23; and after trying, for a year or two, 


at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and | teaching and other professions, which did not suit his health, 
ek tea Per Sean ear etidce oie te* wala the he returned to his anvil, at which he still labours when at 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to t ot umount inclosed.] home, devoting all his leisure hours to literary pursuits. “ By 
175. Heir-at-Law of CHaRLes Lewis, of the parish of dint of hard labour, he has become a proficient in the most 
‘Trelawney, Cornwall, in the island of Jamaica (died 17th | ‘ifficult languages of Asia, and in many of those languages of 

June, 1832), or their representatives. Europe which are now nearly disused and obsolete; among 

176. Here, or Herrs-at-Law and Next or Kin of SAtone| them are Gaelic, Welsh, Celtic, Saxon, Gothic, Icelandic, 
Turst, late of John-street, Tottenham-court-road, St. | Russian, Sclavonic, Armenian, Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, 
Pancras, Middlesex, spinster (died March 1805), or their | Ethiopic, Sanscrit, and Tamul! It was stated in a public 
representatives. ; meeting in 1838, by Governor Everett, that Mr. Burritt by 

177. ‘eae eager — of eae re rem Se that time, by his unaided industry alone, had made himself 
ouiegn oe Ses, Ce oe acquainted with 50 languages. Mr. Burritt shews no dis- 

178, Joun Wuire, formerly of Water-lane, City of London, position to relax from his labours. He usually devotes eight 
breeches maker, nephew of George Kiog, late of Wildon, | hours to labour, eight hours to study, and eight hours to 
Northamptonshire, gentleman, deceased, or Children of physical indulgence and repose ; and, by pursuing this course, 

said J. White. Something to advantage. he enjoys the advantages—vainly coveted by many literary 

179. Next oF Kin of Mary WALL, formerly of Leicester- | men—those connected with ‘a sound mind in a healthy body.’ 
square, widow (died 1787), and of James WALL, hatter, | Nor does he confine his labours to the mere acquisition of 

son of said Mary Wall, who in 1794 resided in Duke- | Jiterary wealth—he also diffuses it with a liberal hand. He 

a> ary A, ap Gustier auertieiee 1839 re. | B28 Written many valuable articles for periodicals of high 

: é ‘deb , ; 

sided in Tooley-street, in the Borough of Southwark. standing ; he has delivered many lectures’ which have been 
Something to his advantage. replete with interest and valuable information ; and has been 

181. PaiLie STEPHENSON, formerly of Liverpool, and after. | T¢peatedly listened to by large and highly respectable audi- 
wards a private in the 17th foot, and who was discharged | ences in New York, Philadelphia, &c. with edification and 

at his own request at Sydney, New South Wales, on the | delight.” Mr. Burritt is now only 35 years of age, and he is 

31st July, 1833. Something to advantage. visiting England partly to recruit his strength, and partly to 

182, Next or KIN of THomas Moore (died October, 1798), | see the English people with his own eyes, and judge for him- 
and who formerly resided at Plymouth, and NexT OF | self as to their character as developed at home. In one of his 

KIN of testator’s widow, ANN Moore (died April 1829), | recent American publications Mr. Burritt gives the following 


or their representatives. PI BY. . ; 
183. ANN, wife of JoHN Niven, formerly of High-street, | 2°tice of his intended journey through England :— 
Borough, victualler ; SuSANNA, wifeof CHARLES SHEP-{ About the 1st of June, we propose, under certain conditions, 
PARD, formerly of Philpot-lane, London; ANN, wife of | to take steamer or packet for England. On our arrival, we pro- 
ROBERT STEWARDSON, formerly of Aldermanbury, | pose to take a private hickory staff, and travel on, like Bunyan’s 
London, warehouseman ; EvizABETH, wife of JOSEPH | pilgrim, through the country, at the rate of about ten miles a 
STEWARDSON, formerly of the Borough, linen draper, or | day. Passing thus leisurely on foot through the agricultural 











their representatives. Something to advantage. districts, we anticipate the opportunity of looking through the 
184. JAMES CuRRIE, son of the late James Currie Carlyle, | hedges and into the barn-yards ; sometimes into the kitchens of 
esq. of Bridekirk, city of Dumfries. the common people, once in a while into a blacksmith’s shop to 


185. Mr. IRENEE DE LAcRorx, formerly superior officer, and | smite at the anvil. In fact, we intend to pull at every latchstring 
Mrs. VERNEUIL RAEBONT, his wife. Something to ad- | that we find outside the door or gate, and study the physiology 
vantage. ' of turnips, hayricks, cabbages, hops, &c. and of all kinds of cattle, 

186, NePHEws and Nieces of Samuget Crovcu, deceased, | sheep, and swine. We propose to avoid the lions of the country, 
late of Battle, Sussex, yeoman (died March 1835), sons | and confine our walks to the low lands of common life; and to 
and daughters, or so reported, of his deceased brothers | have our conversation and communion chiefly with the labouring 
and sisters, viz. MARY HoGeins, EstHER WEAVER, | classes. Perhaps we might get together a knot of them some 
Witi1aM Crovcn, Joun Crovucn, THoMAS CROUCH, | moonshiny night and talk to them a little on temperance, peace, 
James Crouch, Epwarp Croven, Sara LuL- and universal brotherhood. During such a pedestrian tour we 





HAM, STEPHEN Croucu, and ANN BARKER. : | think we might see and hear some things which a person 
187. Herr-at-Law of Joun Craypon, late of Cambridge, | could not do while whizzing through the country on the railroad 
coal merchant (died 11th February, 1834). | at the rate of 30 miles an hour. 


188, Next oF Kin of Joun Day, late of Barming, in the | te . 
county of Kent, yeoman (died 5th November, 1832), or Mr. Burritt is tall, thin, and of good address; and no one, 








their representatives, | from his external appearance, would guess him to be a black- 

189, BENJAMIN Cook® GRIFFENHOOFE, who in 1818 resided | smith. He has a fine intellectual countenance ; bright speak- 
at 8, New Ormond: street. | ing eyes, animated features, and a broad expansive forehead. 

(To be continued weekly.) | There is none of that remarkable fulness in the eye which 

— | phrenologists usually assign to the organ of language when de- 
BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. | veloped in an extraordinary degree; and he is not by any 

ee means a fluent speaker. Elihu Burritt is chiefly known in 

NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS, | this country as the great advocate of peace principles in the 


United States, and he is continually publishing small printed 
slips called ‘‘ Olive leaves,’’ which are printed in incredible 
quantities, and reprinted in about 300 American newspapers. 


than half-a-year’s subscription (58. 5d.) in advance, | But he is also a most earnest and thorough free-trader, re- 
less than half-a-year sg subscription ( ) ’| garding commercial freedom as the great messenger and 


EE GE Pe re bond of peace amongst nations. He mentioned the other even- 

? ing having received from a friend in the far-west a letter de- 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. scriptive of the abundance of the crops there. Corn was grow- 

gio > A 2s ing in profusion up to the threshold of the door, yet the 
ELIHU BURRITT, THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. | inhabitants of that district were so miserably clad, that they 
This extraordinary man arrived in Liverpool on Sunday | had hardly shoes to their feet ; and if they wanted to purchase 
morning, by the Hibernia, from the United States, and reached | as much calico as could be obtained in Manchester for a shilling 
Manchester on Monday evening last. We understand that he | or two, they must carry a load of corn a distance of 70 miles, 
intends spending about a fortnight in Manchester. As the| in order to obtain a little clothing. He avowed his strong 
fame of this extraordinary exemplar of ‘‘ the pursuit of know- | conviction that the United States grew bread-stuffs enough to 
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supply the whole of the demand of this country, He expresses 
himself much pleased with England and with English hospi- 
tality, so far as he has seen the one and enjoyed the other ; and 
was very much struck with what he regarded as the dense 
population of the country, as seen on the line of railway be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, although this tract of country 
is generally regarded as sparely peopled, owing to the mosses 
and other causes.—Manchester Guardian. 

Pension To Mr. M‘Cu.tocu.—Jndependently of his most 
useful public services in the Stationery Office, at the head of 
which he stands with a liberal salary, it is stated that ‘‘ one of 
the last ministerial acts of Sir Robert Peel was the recommen- 


dation of Mr. M‘Culloch to her Majesty for a pension of 


200/., as an acknowledgment of the value of his writings on 
political economy.” 

Alderman Michael Stainston has been unanimously elected 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. Mr. Stainston has been all his life 
connected with the Irish newspaper press, as editor and pro- 
prietor of the Morning Register and Weekly Register news- 
papers. He has always borne a high and honourable charac- 
ter, and his elevation is a compliment to the man and to the 
Trish newspaper press. 

Mr. HALLIwELL AND THE British Museum.—The trus- 
tees of the British Museum havedone themselves credit, and Mr. 
Halliwell justice, by restoring him to the privilege of reading 
there. We are not of those who like to rip up grievances, 
and shall therefore only say, it is a matter of public congra- 
tulation that the persecution, during the long period of eigh- 
teen months, of one of the most diligent and accomplished 
literary antiquaries, and most amiable persons of the present 
day in private life, should have ceased in a manner honourable 
to his character. Society, we feel assured, will be prompt and 
generous in making amends to his lacerated feelings, and look 
with an increase of interest to his future productions. 

Vipoce’s Last Tricx.—Most of the Paris journals an- 
nounced some months ago that the celebrated Vidocq was 
dead. The Democratie Pacifique, in giving this news, fol- 
lowed it up with certain reflections, which he considered to be 
a libel, and commenced thereupon an action against the re- 
sponsible editor. The case came yesterday before the Cor- 
rectional Tribunal, and the editor, not appearing, was con- 
demned in default to pay a fine of 50f.—Galignani’s Mes- 
senger. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS. 


Screntiric Lorp Mayors.— Sir,—I have read to-day 
your remarks upon the dinner which the Lord Mayor is about 
to give to the office-bearers of the Scientific Societies. Agree- 
ing with their general tenor, I must yet protest against one 
implied opinion which you seem to hold in common with 
most persons who have not paid special attention to the history 
of science. That opinion is that such a disposition as that 
shown by the present Lord Mayor is a novelty in English 
history. From Fitz-Alwyn downwards, you think that no 
Lord Mayor ever showed any sympathy with science, As 
early as before the dissolution of the monasteries, there was 
a young man at Oxford, who, to use the words of Anthony 
Wood, ‘‘did spend some time among the muses in this 
University, as others did who were afterwards traders in 
London.” 
was removed from Oxford to be bound apprentice to a hosier, 
which meant a breeches-maker. He was afterwards sheriff, 
alderman, and Mayor. . In 1570 appeared his translation of 
the whole of Euclid’s elements into English, being the first 
of the kind; it was reprinted in 1661. Part of the work was 
done, there is reason to suppose, by Whitehead, an Augus- 
tine friar, whom he sheltered in his house after the disper- 
sion of the monks. John Dee, best known as a magician, 
but really one of the best English mathematicians of his time, 
wrote the preface. A quarter of a century after this, his fellow- 


This young man, Henry Billingsley by name, | 


| 


contemporaries thought there was any thing very extraordi- 
nary in Billingsley, the breeches-maker, translating Euclid. 
| The first man who attempted to make systematic remarks 
upon the law of human mortality was a citizen of London, 
John Graunt, of Birchin-lane ; his book was published in 1662. 
| But there seems to have been a little doubt about admitting 
| him into the Royal Society, for both Sprat and Birch inform us 
that after his election, ‘‘ His Majesty gave this particular charge 
to his society, that if they found any more such tradesmen 
they should be sure to admit them all without any more ado.”’ 
Tn the 18th century, in which every stupid prejudice was 
everywhere triumphant, tradition runs that Benjamin Martin, 
one of the most distinguished elementary writers of his day, 
was not elected of the Royal Society, because he kept a shop. 
The 19th century will vote Billingsley, the breeches-maker, 
worth a hundred men of fashion and finery, whether lords or 
lamplighters. Yours, B. E. N. Friday, July 3.—[{Our 
correspondent appears slightly to have misapprehended the 
drift of our remarks. We had no intention to insinuate that 
the civic chair had never been filled by men of cultivated 
intellects, who sympathized with letters. We merely said 
that at the “‘ gaudy days”’ of the corporation the homage 
paid to rank or valour had never before been extended to 
letters, and that this innovation did honour to the magistrate 
who first ventured upon it. In addition to the striking case 
mentioned by our correspondent, the library founded by 
Whittington occurs to us, and the Gresham College, the 
Merchant Tailors’, and St. Paul’s schools amply testify the 
esteem that London citizens have ever had for learning.— 
Ep. D. N.] 

ERRoRS oF THE Press.—Our contemporary, the Silurian, 
has the following :—‘‘ Owing to a column having been acci- 
dentally laid on the press uncorrected, several errors passed in 
a few copies of last week’s impression before they were 
noticed. Among others, our ‘ devil,’ with his head, we sup- 
pose, full of Irish matters, had stated, that ‘refreshing 
showers’ had given an impulse to ‘agitation,’ instead of 
‘ vegetation ;’ and, worse still, the impious wretch had, in the 
same column, thrown the ‘ altar,’ instead of a ‘halter,’ at a 
horse’s head.”’ 

A Tipperary Man A New Zeatanp Cwier.—It is 
stated that Heki, the New Zealand chief, who has given such 
opposition to the British authority in that colony, is a native 
of the county of Tipperary. His real name is Hickey. He 
emigrated from Ireland some years ago, and was shipwrecked 
on the coast of New Zealand, and taken into the interior of 
the island by a hunting party of the natives, and sold as a slave 
to one of the chiefs, who adopted him as his son, got him tat- 
tooed, and gave him his daughter in marriage. On the death 
of the old chief, his Irish son-in-law was chosen as his suc- 
cessor, on account of his skillin war. Previous to his eleva- 
tion to the high rank he now holds, he changed his name from 
Hickey to Heki, the latter harmonizing better with the language 
of the aborigines. — Tipperary Free Press. 

—~o— 
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citizens saw no objection to placing the translator of Euclid | Appendix to Smart’s Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, 8vo. 


in their chair, even though he was the intimate friend | 
of at least two of those, whom you seem to think an alderman | 
could hardly know by name. The time is coming when there | 
will be nothing more wonderful in a London trader being a | 
man of the highest kind of liberal education than there was in 


the 15th century. We have had in our own time a tailor, | 
Francis Place, who was distinguished by his acquirements, | 
and he was looked upon as a wonder, 


I cannot find that his | 





3s. 6d. swd.—Abbotsmere, by Mary Gertrude, feap. 8vo. 6s. 
cl.—Allen’s (Geo.) Christian’s Songs in the House of bis Pil- 
grimage, 2nd series, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Baldwin’s (A.) Pulpit Themes, 12mo. 2s. cl.—Bolsover Castle, 
a Tale from the Protestant History of the 16th Century, 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Baronial Halls of England, with Text by S.C. 
Hall, esq. Vol. II. imp. 4to. 21. 5s. hf-mor., or with the plates 
coloured, 31. 7s. 6d. hf-mor.—Bosworth’s (Rev. J., D.D.) 
Introduction to Latin Construing, 6th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
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—Boyd’s (Rev. A.) England, Rome, and Oxford Compared as 
to certain Doctrines, 8vo. 9s. cl.—Brown’s (Rev. D.) Christ’s 
Second Coming, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Butler’s (C.) Easy Guide to 
Geography and the Use of the Globes, 7 maps, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
-—Bruce’s (Mrs.) Sacred Poems, edited by W. D. Bruce, 8vo. 


4s. cl. 

Child’s (The) Illuminated Fable Book, 11 coloured plates, feap. 

5s. el.—Ciceronis (M. T.) de Officiis, Libri Tres, edidit G. 

Ferguson, A.M. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Commentaries on the 

Principia of Sir I. Newton, by the Author of ‘‘ A New Theo 

of Gravitation,’ royal 8vo. 4s. cl.—Chambaud’s (Lewis 

French Grammar, revised and corrected by M. Des Carrieres, 

12mo. 5s. 6d. roan lettered.—Cards of Character, a Biographi- 

eal Game, 5s. in case.—Corbet’s (H.) Supplement to the 

Steeple-chase Calendar, from Jan. 1845 to close of the Sea- 

son 1846, 12mo. 5s. 6d. swd.—Cooper’s (J. F.) Raven’s nest, 

or the Redskins, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

*Aubigné’s (Dr.) History of the Reformation of the 16th Cen- 

tury, Vol. III. (Oliver and Boyd’s new and revised edition), 

post 8vo. 3s. el. ; Ditto, Vol. IV. post Svo. 5s. cl. ; or 4 vols. 
post 8vo. 14s. cl.—Delille’s (C. J.) French Grammar, 5th 
edit. enlarged and amended, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bd.—Dobson’s 

(Rev. W., M.A.) Selections for Composition and Translation, 

3rd series, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. swd.—Davy’s (Owen W.) Guide 

to Peterborough Cathedral, 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd. 

Esdaile’s (J.) Mesmerism in India, and its Practical Application 
in Surgery, fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Ellis’s (C. esq.) Law of 
Fire and Life Insurance, 2nd edit. enlarged, 8vo. 10s. bds. 

— (G. F.L.S.) Manual of Practical Levelling, 12mo. 
4s. cl. 

Gresley’s (Rev. W.) Second Statement of the Real Danger of 
the Church of England, 8vo. 2s. swd. 

Hand-Book for Travellers in Switzerland, 3rd edition, 12mo. 
10s. cl.—Hazlitt’s (W.) Table ‘Talk, 3rd edit. Vol. II. feap, 
8vo. 6s. cl.—Hartley’s (A. M.) Academic Speaker, a System 
of Elocution, 12mo. 2s. bd.—Hiley’s (R.) Key to Arithmetical 
Companion, 2nd edit. revised, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Hendrik’s 
(Rose E.) Charlotte Corday, an Historical Tale, post 8vo. 


-] 


6s. cl. 

Jewitt’s (L.) Hand-Book to Newcastle, and Guide to the Agri- 
cultural Meeting, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Jones’s (Rev. Wm.) Auto- 
biography, edited by his Son, Svo. 5s. cl.—John Bull’s Trip to 
Boulogne and Calais, with Professor Polichinelie's New 
French Course, 32mo. Is. cl. 

Klattowski’s Miniature German Grammar, new edit. royal Syo. 
5s. swd.—Knapp’s (F. H.) Botanical Chart of British Flow- 
ering Plants and Ferns, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Kirk’s (Rev. John), 
Precious Seed, being Seventeen Revival Addresses, 18mo. 


Is. 6d. cl. 

Levi’s Moral and Religious Tales for the Young of the Hebrew 
Faith, translated by A. Abraham, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Lane’s (R. 
J.) = at the Water Cure, or a Month at Malvern, post 8vo. 
14s. cl. 

Millen’s (J.) Initiatory Grammar of the English Language, with 
Exercises, 18mo. 1s. cl.—M‘Coll’s ge Mountain Minstrel, 
or Poems and 5 in English, fcap. 8vo. 4s. cl. or 5s. cl. 
gilt.—Marryatt’s (Capt.) Privateer’s-Man, One Hundred Years 
Ago, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cl.—Montgomery’s (Mrs. Alfred) 
Poems, fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Ollendorff's Method, German, Part I. 5th edit. Svo. 16s. cl. ; 
Part II. 8vo. 12s. cl.; ditto, French, 2nd edit. Svo. 16s. cl.— 

Original Familiar Correspondence between Residents in India, 
cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Plummer’s (Rev. M.) Clergyman’s Assistant in Visiting the 
Sick, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cl.—Pollok’s (R.) Persecuted Family ; 
** Ralph Gemmell,”’ and ‘* Helen of the Glen,’’ 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
each, cl.—Popular Duet-Book for the Flute, Violin, &c. 
oblong, 3s. cl.—People’s Journal (The) edited by John Saun- 
ders, Vol. I. roy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Richardson’s (M.A.) Local Historian’s Table Book ; Historical 
Division, Vol. V. roy. Svo. 9s. cl.; Legendary Division, 
Vol. III. completing the work, roy. 8vo. 9s. cl.—Roscoe’s 
Digest of the Law of Evidence in Criminal Cases, 3rd edit. 
by T. C. Granger, esq. Svo. 11. 5s. bds. 

Soyer’s (Mons. A.) Gastronomic Regenerator ; a Simplified and 
entirely New System of Cooking, with numerous Engravings, 
8vo. 21s. cl_—Shakspeare, Steven’s and Malone’s Text, new 
(trade) edit. Svo. 12s. cl.—Short’s (Rev. A.) Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1846, Svo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Sargeant’s (A. M.) Tales of 
the Reformation, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Utting’s (B.) Guide to Great Yarmouth, with 34 Illustrations, 
feap. 2s. 6d. cl. gilt, 2s, swd. 

Wilson’s (the late J. esq.) Silent Love, a Poem, 5th edit. fcap. 
8vo. 1s. swd.—Wilson’s (R.) Interrogative English Grammar, 
fcap. 1s. bds.—Williams’s (Rev. I.) The Baptistry, or Way of 
Eternal Life, 3rd edit. Svo. 15s. cl. 
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BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Carric, stating prices. 


Spanish and English, on the Hamiltonian System. 








GLEANINGS, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


HENRY THE E1GuHTH’s Post.—Sire, ye ynowe wel that 
except the hakney horses bitwene Gravesende and Dover, there 
is no such usual conveyance in post for men in this realme, as is 
in the accustomed places of France and other partes. No men 
can kepe horses in redyness withoute som way to bere the 
charges; but when placards be sent for such cause, the consta- 
bles many tymes be fayn to take horses out of plowes and carts, 
wherein can be no extreme diligence. As to posts betwene 
London and the Corte, there be nowe but ij, whereof the on isa 
good robust felowe, and was wont to be diligent, evil intreated 
many tymes; he and other posts, by the herbigoers, for lak of 
horserome or horsmete, withoute whiche diligence can not be. 
The other hathe ben the most payneful felowe in nyzt and da’ 
that I have knowen amongs the messengers. If he nowe sla’ 
he shal be changed, as reason is; he sueth to the King’s Grace 
for some smal living for his olde service, having never had ordi- 
nary wages till nowe, a moneth or little more, this posts wages. 
—Ellis’s Original Letters. 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 


We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously ; but those w! oose to address us in confidenee 
will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER. 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER. 

A Constant Reader.— We think there is a misapprehension on the subject 
of ‘The Pauper’s Last Drive ;’? we do not remember, nor can we 

md, that it appeared in the columns of this Journal. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O ADVERTISERS AND PARTIES REQUIR.- 
ING AGENTS FOR THE CHANNELL ISLANDS.—The 
GUERNSEY SUN, published weekly, contains the Latest English and 
Local News. Terms, Single Number, 14d.; per Quarter, 1s. 6d.; 
Annum, 5s.; payable in advance. The large circulation of this Journal 
in England, in addition to the local sale, and advertisements being free 
from duty, renders it a very advan us medium for advertising. 
Agencies of all kinds for the Channel Islands undertaken. Post-office 
orders payable to Chapman and Co. Sun Office, Guernsey, where all com- 
munications addressed to the Editor may be made. : 
This paper may be sent through the post to any part of the United 
Kingdom free of charge. 





XTRAORDINARY CURES by HOLLOWAY’S 

OINTMENT.—A Wonderful Cure of drealful Ulcerous Sores in 

the Face and Leg, in Prince Edward Island.—The truth of this state. 
ment was duly attested before a magistrate. 

I, Hugh Macdonald, of Lot 55, in King’s County, do hereby declare, 
that a most wonderful preservation of my life has been effected by the 
use of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment; and I furthermore declare, that 
I was very much afflicted with ulcerous sores in my face and leg ; so se- 
vere was my complaint, that the greater part of my nose and the roof of 
my mouth was eaten away, and my leg had three large ulcers on it, and 
that I applied to several medical gentlemen, who prescribed for me, but 
I found no relief. My strength was rapidly failing every day, and the 
malady on the increase; when I was induced to try Holloway’s medi- 
cines. After taking two or three boxes, I experienced so much relief, 
and found the progress of the disease was so much arrested, that I was 
enabled to resume my ordinary labours in the field. The sores, which 
were so disagreeable and repulsive to behold, are now nearly all healed. 
Having received such truly beneficial aid, I feel myself bound to express 
my gratitude to the person by whose means I have thus been restored 
from the pitiable and miserable state I was in; and for the sake of hu- 
manity make known my case, that others similarly situated might be re« 


lieved. . 
(Signed) HUGH MACDONALD. 
This declaration made before me, at Bay Fortune, the 3rd day of 


September, 1845. 
JOSEPH COFFIN, Justice of the Peace. 

The above case of Hugh Macdonald, of Lot 55, came personally under 
my observation ; and when he first applied to me to get some of the 
medicines, I thought his case utterly hopeless, and told him that his 
malady had got such hold that it was only throwing his money away to 
use them. He, ve dd aseee> ys in trying them, and to my astonish- 
ment I find what he has aforesaid stated to be perfectly correct, and con- 


sider the case to be a most wonderful cure. 
(Signed) WILLIAM UNDERAAY, Bay Fortune. 
Sold at the establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple Bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices in pots: 
1s. 19d. 2s. Od. 4s. Gd. 11s. 22s, and 33s. each. There is a very con. 
siderable saying in taking the larger sizes, 
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OMPOSITION for WRITING! with STEEL 

PENS.—STEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS comprise the most 

splendid and durable colours, and the most indelible compositions, which 
art can produce ; they consist of— 

A Blue Fluid, changing into an intense black colour. 

Patent Unchangeable Blue Fluid, remaining a deep blue colour, Two 
sorts are prepared, a light and a dark blue. f 

A superior Black Ink, of the common character, but more fluid. 

A superior Carmine Red, for contrast writing. ns : 

. ——- Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, in glass 
ottles. 

A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly black, and being 
wee against any chemical agent, is most valuable in the prevention of 
rauds. 

Marking Inks for linen, select steel pens, inkholders. 

Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, No. 54, Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars-road, London ; and sold by stationers and booksellers, 
in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1s. and 3s, each. 

CAUTION.—The Unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent articles; the 
Public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are infringe- 
ments ; to sell or use which is illegal. 

Also, purchasers should see that they are not served with the Blue 
Black instead of the Unchangeable Blue, as these articles are often con- 
founded. 

N.B.—Black Ink, and Imitations of the above articles, are constantly | 
being announced as new discoveries, but, on examination, they will be | 
found to have some new name only. 

Also to Engineers, Draughtsmen, &c. Stephens’s RULING and 
MECHANICAL DRAWING INK for Engineers, Artists, and Designers. | 
This article will be found superior to the best Indian Ink for the above 
purposes. It does not smear with India-rubber, or wash off with water. | 
It flows freely from the drawing-pen, and never corrodes or encrusts it. | 
It may be used on a plate or slab, with a camel’s-hair brush, diluting it | 
with water, or thickening it by drying, as required, It has the advantage 
of being ready for immediate use. 

Sold in conical-shaped bottles, convenient for using from without any 
stand, by the inventor, Henry Stephens, 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriar’s- 
road ; and by booksellers and stationers, at 6d. each. 








ROWLAND’S UNIQUE PREPARATIONS. 
(Under the patronage of the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, 
and universally preferred. ) 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for the Growth, 
Preservation, and for Beautifying the Human Hair. Price 3s. 6d. 
—7s. Family Bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d. and double that 
size 21s. per bottle. f 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for improving and beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, for the Teeth 
and Gums. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CauTion.—Spurious compounds are frequently offered for sale under 
the same names (some under the implied sanction of Royalty), the labels, 
bills, and advertisements of the original articles are copied, and either a 
fictitious name, or the word ‘‘GENvINE,’’ is used in the place of 
““ROWLAND’S.”’ _ It is therefore imperative on purchasers to see that 
the word ‘‘ ROWLAND’S”’ is on the wrapper of each article. For the 
protection of the public from fraud and imposition, the Hon. Commis- 
sioners have directed the Proprietors’ name and address to be engraved 
on the Government stamp, thus—A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden, which is affixed on the KALYDOR and ODONTO. 

Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
*,* All others are Fraudulent Counterfeits ! 


Pew Pudlicatrons. 


ARDENING FOR THE MILLION.—The four- 


teenth reprint of this universally ~ Manual of Cottage and 
Villa Gardening, is now publishing, price 6d. 

GLENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK.—A reprint of this 
unique work is just ready, price 1s., with the only list ever published of 
the Nurserymen of Great Britain, and authentic lists of a few of the best 
fruit-trees, flowers, plants, and vegetables, in cultivation. 

The GARDENERS’ GAZETTE, the original Garden News- 
paper, established, 1837, three years before it was imitated, is published 
every Saturday, price 6d., to go free by post. 

The FARMERS’ JOURNAL, published by the Proprietor 
of the GARDENERS’ GAZETTE, is incorporated with it, and forms part 
of it. The official report of all the proceedings of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, appears in the GARDENERS’ GAZETTE and 
FARMERS’ JOURNAL, every Saturday. 

Orders for either, or all the above, are received by every Newsman 
and Bookseller. Advertisements for either, and all communications to 
the Editor, to be addressed to Mr. Glenny, at the Horticultural Agency 
Office, 420, Strand. 


ERVOUS MENTAL COMPLAINTS.—The Ner- 
vous are invited to send to Mr. ADAMS for his pamphlet on the 
symptoms, treatment, and cure of nervous complaints, which pamphlet 
he:will return post-paid on receipt of two stamps. Persons suffering from 
g dl fear, delusion, and melancholy, inquietude, disinclination for 
society, study, business, the overflow of blood to the head, head ache, 
giddiness, failure of memory, irresolution, and every other form of ner- 
vous disease, are invited to avail themselves of his never-failing remedy. 
The most deeply rooted symptoms are effectually and permanently re- 
moved without bleeding, blistering, or purging, and without hindrance 
to habits of business or pleasure. 
Letters will be replied to without delay.—The remedies forwarded to 
all parts.—At home for consultation from 11 to 4.—23, DOUGHTY- 

















STREET, MECKLENBURGH-SQUARE, LONDON, 








DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 
(300 pages, pocket volume), price 1s.; by post Is. Gd. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
By R, J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 
ConTENTS :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may acquire the greatest amount of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
Tobe had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 21, Arundel- 
street, Strand. 


HE UNITED GARDENER’S AND LAND 
STEWARD’S JOURNAL, which is especially adapted to the 

use of Amateur Gardeners, also for Florists, Farmers, and others who 
take an interest in rural affairs, contains, this week :—Original Commu- 
nications on various subjects from practical men of talent and experience; 
Reports and Notices of Horticultural Exhibitions and Proceedings ; 
Calendars of Operations, &c. &c. The London Market Prices, and the 





| whole news of the week carefully condensed, without political bias, ren- 


dering any other weekly newspaper unnecessary. ‘The profits devoted to 
the Relief of Aged and Indigent Gardeners and Land Stewards, their 
Widows, and Orphans, 

Published every Saturday Morning, by Mr. Hutton, at the Office, 16, 
Catherine-street, Strand; and may be had of all Booksellers, News- 
venders, &c. 





Just published. 


r | VHE EDUCATION of the POOR in ENGLAND 
and EUROPE. 
By JOSEPH KAY, B.A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Travelling Bachelor of the University, 
8vo. cloth, with numerous Statistical Tables, 14s. 
London: J, Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





On Wednesday, July 1, 
HE UNION MAGAZINE. Volume 2, Part I. 


With numerous Illustrations, Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 

1. The Painter and Critics—2. The Jesuits—3. William Heming, the 
Deal Boatman—4. A Practical Joke—5. Light Readers and Light 
Writers—6. Poetry—7. Publishers and Mr. Cross versus Authors and 
Wild Beasts—s. Giles Nosebody’s Adventure with a Ghost—g. Die 
Ideale—10. Castés and Coteries, Tribulations of a Teacher of Lan- 
guages—11. Sonnet—i2. Sketches of British Landladies—13. Compa- 
rative View of the Rise and Progress of Liberty in England and France 
(concluded). 

Published by Barker and White, 33, Fleet-street, and to be had by 
order of all Booksellers. 

The Proprietors of “‘ THE UNION MAGAZINE”? respectfully in- 
form their friends and the public that now and for the future, in addition 
to the Monthly Parts, Weekly Numbers will be issued, each containing a 


| full illustration by an eminent Artist and twenty pages of letterpress in a 


neat wrapper at the small charge of Threepence. The work will continue 
to retain that strictly original character which has gained for it so high a 
position in the literary world. ‘The first Part appeared as usual on the 
ist of July, the first Weekly Number on the Saturday following, and on 
each succeeding Saturday during the month. The first Volume, price 
6s. 6d. containing 646 pages and numerous engravings by Phiz and other 
mt artists, is now ready, and may be had (by order) of all Book- 
sellers, 





. In the press, 
ORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, compiled from 
accepted modern English and Foreign Authorities ; and printed 
uniformly with CORNER’S NEW HISTORICAL WORKS, for School 
and Family Reading :—viz. 
The Questions. Questions. 
ENGLAND and WALES;; five fine plates and map, 4s. . . 3s. 6d. 


IRELAND ; three fine piatesandmap . . » Se. « « 2s. Gd. 
SCOTLAND ; three fine plates and map . « «© 38 . « Se. Gd. 
FRANCE; three fine plates and map . ’ - Ss. . . 20. 6d. 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL; three plates and map 3s. . . 2s. 6d. 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY; with two fine plates 

and map ° ° ° ° e . P a - _« 2. Gd. 
GERMANY and the GERMAN EMPIRE ; three fine plates 

and map : P TET E . ° e ‘ . 3s. 6d. 
TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE;; three fine plates 

and map ° . - . . et Si £% . . 3s. 6d. 
POLAND and RUSSIA, with three fine plates and map . . 3s. 6d. 


ITALY and SWITZERLAND ; three fine platesand map . 3s. 6d. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, withtwo fine plates and map . 2s. 6d. 
The object of these works—peculiarly suited to Schools and Families— 
is to furnish the reader with a faithful History of each Nation, inter- 
spersed with an accurate account of the Religion, Customs, National 
Characteristics, state of Civilisation, and Domestic Habits of the People, 
in various periods ef their History ;—to attract the attention of the rising 
generation by purity of language and clearness of detail; and thus render 
or and pleasant the attainment of a knowledge of the leading events of 
istory. 


Now ready, 

CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE to GEOGRAPHY 
and the USE OF THE GLOBES; with Glyphographic Maps; 2s. 
cloth. 

THE GUIDE to USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, by the same 
Author. Second edition, enlarged; 1s. 6d. cloth. 

London: Dean and Co. Threadneedle-street ; and, by order, of 
all Booksellers, 
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THE CRITIC. 








fAiscellancous. Fae 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS. — The Twelfth Annual Exhibition, now open at 
their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, from 9 o’clock till 
dusk, will CLOSE on Saturday, the 25th instant. 
Admission, 1s. =. 6d. 
AMES Fauey, Secretary. 





GENUINE HAVANNAH CIGARS. 
DWIN WOOD, 69, King William-street, City, 


begs to inform the admirers of a First-rate HAVANNAU 
Cicar, that they will find at this establishment the largest and choicest 
assortment in London, selected with great care by an experienced Ma- 
nufacturer in Havannah, and consigned direct to the advertiser. The 
Stock comprises the first qualities from the manufactories of SILVA & 
CO. Cabana, Woodville, Norriega, La Unions, Regalia, &c.; some very 
superior Old Principes, Government Manillas, and Planchadas; Bengal 
and Porto Rico Cheroots, with every other description now in demand. 
A large and select stock is always kept in bond, from which Gentlemen 
going abroad can at all times make their own selection. 


Annexed is a list of * present prices for cash :— 
s. d. 


Genuine Havannahs ..... 
Ditto, superior. 

Ditto, the finest imported.... 
Ditto, Old Principes 
Regalias 

Bengal Cheroots 

Trabucos .......... reed bane 


Wholesale, retail, and for exportation. 
A Post-office Order is requested with Country orders. 


British Havannahs.... 12s. to 
Porto Rico Cheroots .. 9s. to 
Chinsurah, or Bengal, ditto.. 
King’s 

Queen’s 

The ‘ Far-famed’’ Old Cu- 





44, Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin.—Established 1818, 
B CRABB, Fancy Stationer, and Manufacturer of 
@ Black Lead Pencils, so much in demand for nearly a century in 
England, begs to say he will —— one or two houses in each town as 
Wholesale and Retail Agents, who will be regularly advertised. 


ITHOGRAPHY in all its branches, Writing, Draw- 
ing, and Printing, executed in the first style, andon the most 
moderate terms, at DEAN and CO.’s LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 
OFFICES, 35, 36, to 40, Threadneedle-street, City, where merchants and 
the Trade may be supplied with Stationery, the best German Stones 
and Transfer Paper, French Chalks and Inks; and with their improved 
Lithographic Press, so excellent in principle and construction, that it is 
warranted to do the finest work with perfect ease and certainty. 








Peo Pudlications. 


hs 8, New Burlington-street, July 11, 1946. 
R.BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH DURING THE 
PRESENT MONTH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
NEW ROMANCE, by the Author of ‘‘ The Pilot,” ‘‘ The 
Spy,’’ &c. 
RAVENSNEST; or, THE RED SKINS. By J. Fent- 
more Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 


Il. 
WANDERINGS in the WILDERNESS. By Henry H. 


Metuven, B.A. One vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


III. 
THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
THE DEERHURSTS. A Novel. Edited by the Countess 
of Biessincton, Author of ‘‘ The Femme de Chambre,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
IV. 
THE TWO CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES of ORIGINAL 
LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE of ENGLISH HISTORY. With Por- 
traits of Henry VIII. and Charles I. engraved from Original Pictures in 
the possession of the Duke of Northumberland. 
ALSO, NOW READY. 


A VISIT to the FRENCH POSSESSIONS in ALGIERS 
in 1845. By Count St. Martz, formerly in the French Military Ser- 
vice. One vol. post 8vo. with a Portrait of Abd-el-Kader. 


Il. 
SECOND EDITION of MRS. GORE’S DEBUTANTE; 
or, the LONDON SEASON. 3 vols. 


Ill. 
THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 
The PHILOSOPHY of MAGIC, PRODIGIES, and AP- 
PARENT MIRACLES. From the French. Edited by A. T. Tnom- 
son, M.D, 2 vols. 8vo. 


IV. 
SECOND LOVE; a Novel. From the Note-Book of a 
Traveller. 3 vols. 


Vv. 
MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS and ESSAYS on ART, 
LITERATURE, and SOCIAL MORALS, Post 8yo. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. (Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty.) 








JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 


AND ARTIST. 

HE BUILDER, No. 179, for July 1], price 3d., 
contains :—Objections to Proceedings of Institute of British Ar- 
chitects ; Professional Charges ; The Royal Medal—Water : House Sup- 
pls: Drainage—The Young Architects of England—Flixton Hall, Suf- 
oik, with an Engraving—Architects’ Gri The Colossal Wel- 
lington—Labour and Materials in South Aastralia—Measurements of 
the Fallen Blocks of a Column of the Parthenon, with Diagram—Con- 
version of Areas, with Diagram—As to giving Notice to District Surveyor 
— Want of Proper Building for the Records—Llandilo Church Competition 
—How to set the Thames on Fire !—Ventilation of Houses—Notices of 

Contracts, Timber Sales, &c. 

* A well conducted journal.’’—Literary Gazette. 

** An excellently conducted journal.”—The Edinburgh Weekly Re- 

ister. 
an This isa most valuable periodical, devoted to the useful sciences 
of engineering and of architecture, and embracing the wide range 
of subjects which those sciences, with their sister arts, present. Sogreat, 
indeed, is the variety of topics treated of, and in so interesting a manner, 
that it is calculated to find its way among great numbers of the intelli- 
gent ofall classes, who, even if not directly connected with any of the 
avocations with which this periodical is most chiefly associated, feel an 
interest in what has such strong affinity with the most beautiful of the 
arts, and is so closely connected with the common objects, and the daily 
exigencies of the world around us. Its low price brings it within the 
reach of the operatives ; while the nature of its contents commends it te 
the more intellectual of all classes.’’— Newspaper Press Directory. 

** Ably conducted.”’—Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, 

‘* A journal of deserved repute, and very useful to the architect, engineer, 
operative, and artist.”? * 54 * This periodical fully sustains its 
title ; and must prove of immense value as well as an agreeable com 
panion to all who are engaged in architecture, engineering, or the fine 
arts.’’—Despatch. 

Office, 2, York-stréet, Covent-garden. 


UFFY’S LIBRARY of IRELAND, in monthly 
volumes, beautifully printed in 18mo., price only 1s. each. Vo- 
lumes already published :— 
1. The History of the Volunteers of 1782, By T. M‘Nevin, Esq. 
2. The Ballad Poetry of Ireland. By Charles Gavan Duffy, Esq. 
3. Rody the Rover; or, the Ribbonman. By W. Carleton, Esq. 
4. The Life of Aodh O’Oneill. By John Mitchell, Esq. 
5. Parra Sastha; or the History of Paddy go Easy. By W. Car'eton, 


Esq. 
6. The Songs of Ireland. By M. J. Barry, ¥sq. 
7. Literary and Historical Essays. By Thomas Davis, Esq. 
8. i Irish Writers of the 17th Century. By Thomas D’Arcy M‘Gee, 
sq. 
9. The Casket of Irish Pearls. By Thornton M‘Mahon, Esq. 
10. The Poets and Dramatists of Ireland. Vol. I., by Denis Florence 
M‘Carthy, Esq. 
11. The Poetical Works of the late Thomas Davis, Esq., M.R.1.A,, 
with introductions and notes by the editor. 
12. The Confiscation of Ulster. By T. MacNevin, ~ 
13. The History of the American Revolution. By M. Doheny. 
Dublin: Published by James Duffy, 10, Wellington-quay. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


CARLETON’S GREAT WORK.—Now ready, Parts I. to VI. price 


1s. each, 
ALENTINE M’CLUTCHY the IRISH AGENT ; 
or, Chronicles of the Castlecumber Property. By WILLIAM 
CARLETON, Esy. Author of ‘‘ Art Maguire,’’ ‘‘ Rody the Rover,’* &e. 
with Illustrations by “ Phiz.’’ This extraordinary work was formerly 
published in three vols, post Svo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. It is now carefully 
corrected and improved by the Author, and will be completed in 10 
monthly numbers at 1s. each. Each number contains 40 pages 8yo. and 
two humourous illustrations by ‘‘ Phiz.” 
Dublin: James Duffy, 10, Wellington-quay; London: Simpkin, 
Marshail, and Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 
Just published, rice 2s. 6d. 
HE EDUCATION OF TASTE. 
A SERIES OF LECTURES. 
By WILLIAM MACCALL. 

Contents :—1. Introductory—2. The Nature of Taste—3. The Culture 
of Taste—4. Taste and Religion—5. Taste and Morality—6. Taste and 
Politics—7. Taste and Manners—8. Concluding Remarks. 

By the same Author, 

The CREED of A MAN. A Summary of the System of In- 
dividualism. In Thirty-three Propositions ; with Introductory Maxims. 
Price 4d. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. A Lec- 
ture. Price 6d. 

ha DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 
Price 6d. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMERCIAL RE.- 
STRICTIONS. A Discourse. Price 3d. 

The AGENTS of CIVILIZATION. A Series of Lectures. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Contents: 1. Introductory—2. The Hero—3. The Poet—i. The Pricat 
—5. The Artist—6. The Prophet—7. The Philosopher—s. The Apostle 
— 9. The Martyr—10. Concluding Remarks. 

Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 

















A Discourse. 





a 
Lonpon:—Printed by Henry Morne.t Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printer, at his Printing Office, 74 & 75, Great Queen aforesaid, 
and published by Jonn Crockrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, ia 
the ish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, Pub- 
lisher, at the Office of Tue Critic, 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on 
Saturday, the 11th day of July, 1846, 














